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What Every Story Needs 


F. A. ROCKWELL 


THIS MONTH WRITERS SAY 


“The stories which find homes in well- 
paying magazines are scripts that mean 


Wiltou A, 6 business: that have something to say.” 


“Whenever you want to know the ref- 
erence works available in your field, ask 


tells how research the librarian to let you have a look at 
pays dividends The Mudge. 


“When a writer loses his zest for search 

' and has closed his eyes to what the world 
to the writer holds or what in reality he wants the 
world to hold for him, he is entirely lost 
to himself and he has nothing from which 
to draw.” 


THE WOODEN HORSE 


By GEORGE H. FREITAG 


Market List: 
Specialized Magazines 


AUTHOR 


YOURS 


for the asking — 
INSIDE STORY 


FREE!] of Cooperative Publishing 


Pageant Press offers you, without any obligation, a new 3 color, illustrated book covering 
such subjects as 


@ What chance does your unsolicited manuscript have in 
book publishers’ offices? 


eferserseyfeforge @ Is royalty publication as desirable as the unpublished 
author believes? 


LAST @ Why did famous authors like George Bernard Shaw and 
OPPORTUNITY the Bronte sisters pay to have their early works published? 


@ The truth about “vanity printing”. 


If you have not yet 
@ What benefits does the professional author obtain in 


controct cooperative publishing? 


for the pre-Christmas 
publication of your 
book, do so without @ Tens of thousands of book sales for Pageant Press authors 
delay. If our editors by methods described. 

have not yet read 


@ Samples of thousands of reviews from papers of all states. 


@ Samples of book jackets, type pages, national full page 


our script, rush it to 
ads. 


us at once for an 
immediate report. @ Dynamic promotion with photos of authors at autograph 


You'll be under no parties. 
obligation. @ How books are submitted to Hollywood, reprint, and 


foreign sales. 


@ Comments of Pageant Press authors. 


@ Why our subsidies are reasonable and the royalties we pay 
on your books so high. 


Write today for this publication and, if you have the time, tell us something about 
your book. We are looking for good books—novels, non-fiction, juveniles, drama, poetry— 
to publish under the Pageant Press imprint. Our editors will read your script and report 
to you promptly and with no obligation on your part. 


PAGEANT PRESS 


130 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


FOREIGN GREAT BRITAIN: Pearn, Pollinger and Higham, Ltd—CANADA: Burns & MacEachern— 
REPRESENTATIVES DENMARK: Grafisk Forlag—BELGIUM: Les Editions Excelsior—ITALY and FRANCE: 
Gherado Casini—NORWAY: Per Mortensen—-SWEDEN: Albert Boners Forlag—SWITZER- 

LAND: Graphis Press. 
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Doar Sells One Story 
to Post, CBS Radio 
and NBC-TV 
“The Outer Limit” story sold first 

to Post, next to CBS radio, then to 
NBC-TV for “Robert Montgomery Pre- 
sents.” Doar writes: “After starting 
with Palmer, I really learned what a 
short story is. My writing has im- 
proved, it’s easier too.”—J. Graham 
Doar, Gearhart, Ore. 


To Writers Who Earn 
Less Than $6000 a Year 


FREE Book Tells How You Learn at 
Home to Write More Salable Material 


Let's face facts: (1) editors are scrutinizing manu- 
scripts more carefully than ever before: (2) some 
writers are earning good money—selling more 
material at higher rates than ever before. If you're 
not getting your share of editors’ checks, it may 
not be because you lack talent, but that you need 
to know more about the professional devices and 
techniques that editors look for. That is the kind 
of home-study training Palmer Institute has ren- 
dered for 30 years to help writers find the most 
direct road to success and recognition. 


Remember: authorship is one of the few pro- 
fessions where earnings are virtually unlimited— 
where income depends on ability. Find out how 
Palmer may prepare you for real success. 


Free Book Tells How 


To learn how Palmer Institute home-study 
training may help you, send for free book, “The 
Art of Writing Salable Stories,” which explains 
Palmer’s unique method of training for highest 
pay in all fields: short stories, novels, mysteries, 
radio-TV scripts, feature articles. Send today. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-93 
Hollywood 28, California 


Salable Established 1917 


Approved for Veterans 


Stories 

Member, National Home Study Council 
F Palmer Institute of Authorship 

1680 N. Sycamore 
M Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk G-93 
; Please send me free lesson and book, “The Art 
of Writing Salable Stories,’ explaining how | may 
increase my income from writing. This request is con- 
fidential and no salesman will call. 


Address 


City Zone.___ State 
Please print clearly. Veterans: check here oO 
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PUBLICATIONS 


By EDITH TILLER OSTEYEE 


A FACT-PACKED TEXTBOOK for dead-in-earnest writ- 
ers. Ten inclusive chapters on how to write and sell 
Christian publications: a survey of the entire field; 
editorial demands, taboos; human needs and emotions; 
“pulps” and “slicks”; grammar, grace, style; writing 
tools, methods, techniques; facts or fiction; how to 
plan, write, select markets, sell your work. Practice 
assignments at end of each chapter. More than a 
manual! — a guide and inspiration by a Christian 
writer, teacher, and former newspaper editor and pub- 
lisher. Clothbound; 206 pages. 


$3.00 


THE FIRST TEXTBOOK ON 
WRITING FOR THE CHRISTIAN PRESS 
@ FOR CLASSROOM AND HOME STUDY 


At your Bookstore or from 


THE JUDSON PRESS 


1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


OBERFIRST’S SHORT SHORT 
FICTION LIBRARY 


Leading authoritative short-short titles 


——— UE SELLS THE SHORT SHORT 
obert Oberfirst 

SHORT STORIES 
by Robert Oberfirst 

WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY 
by Robert Oberfirst and others 

1952 OF BEST ORIGINAL 

SHORT SHO 

edited by Robert Oberfirst 

1953 ANTHOLOGY OF BEST ORIGINAL 

SHORT SHORTS 

edited by Robert Oberfirst 

WRITE THE SHORT SHORT 
by Maren Elwood 

WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS 
by Mildred |. Reid 

THIS WEEK’S SHORT SHORT STORIES 
edited by Stewart Beach 

ANALYSIS OF A THIS WEEK SHORT SHORT 
by Robert Oberfirst 

25 SHORT SHORTS FROM COLLIER‘S 
selected af Bob Considine 

OF A COLLIER’S SHORT SHORT 10 
by Robert Oberfirst 

WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY 10 
by Robert Oberfirst 

THE SHORT SHORT OPENING q 10 
by Robert Oberfirst 


FREE CATALOGUE containing Seestution of all lead- 
ing short-short titles mailed on request. 


OBERFIRST PUBLICATIONS 


P. O. Box 539 Ocean City, New Jersey 


What readers say 


For Cocksure Editors 


I wish you could somehow get over to the edi- 
tors and publishers that their all imitating each 
other in a non-fiction trend is only injuring their 
circulation. The average woman wants entertain- 
ment more than she wants advice. The women’s 
magazines are now called “service magazines” and 
that very word service is unattractive, dry as a bone, 
a mistake, The magazines slipping to near failure 
get a new editor and he cuts out more fiction or all 
of it. And the women are disgusted and indig- 
nant and say so frankly to each other (and to me) 
but I doubt if many write thus to any editor. 

They are quitting buying women’s magazines 
because they get chiefly boring articles (that have 
had a shot of benzedrine which is too often use- 
less). Why is it that women are buying magazines 
supposedly for men, such as Argosy? Fiction. 

The cocksure new editors throw out fiction (and 
poetry of course) on the premise that women want 
only cooking articles, violent pictures of food, des- 
criptions of some town, and the oft repeated ad- 
vice how to hold a man, The result is often the 
same subject in two competing mags the same 
month. And loss of readers, Loss of newstands 
sales. Loss of subscriptions. 

My goodness, every woman by now knows she 
should boost the ego of her husband, not henpeck 
him. Why keep at her on that subject? She does 
not like it nor does she like the bright red and 
yellow mag covers of FOOD. What she wants to 
do is relax from kitchen thoughts. But if she buys 
a mag hoping for a story to entertain her, what 
she gets is advice on holding her marriage or wash- 
ing hair or making a meat loaf with ten ingred- 
ients that are not in her house nor any normal 
house. 


ANNETTE SQUIRE 
Paso Robles, Calif. 


Life and Mr. Friedman 
Ralph Friedman’s July article 
Should put beginners wise— 
To wit: learn to look at life 
With dollar-signs in your eyes. 
HILDA PETERSON 
Roseburg, Ore. 


Those articles by Ralph Friedman you've been 
running in the last year are good. He seemingly 
realizes he’s not writing deathless prose, but is 
paying his day-to-day expenses with his typewriter. 
The one in the July issue shows he’s a real oppor- 
tunist—by selling you an article showing how he 
does it! 

L. R. INGLEs 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Laughs from Siciliano 
After pounding the typewriter all day long in 
polishing off a 250-word article and beginning an- 
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other, I didn’t feel much like laughing. So I left That Market List 


my machine and overflowing wastepaper basket ors . , 

‘ anks a Hi Market Lis $ easy to 
to get myself a cup of coffee at the drugstore. Sosy inks for a Handy Market List that's easy 

I had been looking for any writers’ magazine, ee JANE MERCHANT 


but just couldn’t find any. After spotting 4&J | 
ran out of the drug store and five minutes later | 


was laughing my guts off after reading “The 
Double Life of S. A. Siciliano.” That Handy Market List’s a dandy— 


It's feeding me with rum and candy. 
To wit, a bottle of thick, dark Demerarara pre- 
sented to me by an editor as a bonus over the 
check; a box of French chocolates bought by me 
Fl Paso, Tex with | per cent of the amount of said chee k. 
ADELE Z. CIANO 


Newark, N. J. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


Believe me, I never spent a qjlarter on anything 
better. You've got yourself a new reader—and 
give us more of S. A. Siciliano, 

Louis GONZALES 


On the Payroll Now spi 
I realize your new type for the market list is 


Your June issue fixed me right up. pretty and that all eye specialists tell you it is 

I read, “Newspaper Work Did This for Me,” by easier to read because it is bigger—only I can’t 
W. J. Granberg, and immediately had a brain — read it nearly as easily as 1 could the old format, 
storm. Picking up the phone, I called America’s probably because it really isn’t reading material, 
oldest daily newspaper, the Alexandria Gazette, it’s scanning material and one can’t scan it half 
established in 1784. 1 asked the editor if he would as fast. After using it for a month, I’m blue with 
be interested in a news column from this area. cursing. That's why I’m writing this in red—so it 
Much to my surprise, he said he would, so | am — will combine with my blueness and you can see 
finally on a payroll. I write one column a week how purple with apoplexy I am by this time. I 
and get $25 a month, It is not much, but a start thought it would be O.K. after I became familiar 
to help me get ahead, with it—but ‘tain’t. 

Juanira M. Doom Bernice G. McMAHON 


Occoquan, Va. Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


NELSON CENTENNIAL 
BUOK CORTES T 


for Juvenile Book Writers 
* 
Marking the Hundredth Anniversary Celebration 
of the publishing house in New York, established in 1854 
* 
$1,500 PRIZE ® Class A * Novel for Girls, 12 years & older 
$1,500 PRIZE ® Class B ® Novel for Boys, 12 years & older 


$1,500 PRIZE ® Class C * Non-fiction Juvenile: Biography, 
History, Nature Study, Science, World Affairs 


* 
For complete details, write to 
Centennial Book Contest Editor 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


19 East 47 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Book authors... 


MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 


Ee entrust your book to any publisher 
until you learn all about the special “big 
deal” Comet Press offers you, Learn how we 
edit, publish, print, bind, promote, publicize, 
advertise and SELL your book so that it pays 
you voyalties! 

Our editors are now reviewing manuscripts in 
every category of fiction, non-fiction and poetry 
for early publication. Rush us your script to- 
day. (Even if it is not yet completed, consult 
us for hints which will help its salability!) 

Within 2 weeks we will send you a full re- 
port on the sales potential of your book. If 
your manuscript is acceptable, we will publish 
it on a cooperative basis. Our long established 
complete plant enables us to handle all de- 
tails of editing, printing, binding, advertising 
and distribution through jobbers, stores, 
libraries, and by mail. 

Write for free manual for authors, “PUB- 
LISHING YOUR BOOK.” Better still mail 
your MS. today for immediate action. 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 


Dept. D-11 
11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


There's a WAY 
to WRITING SUCCESS 


EASIER. :. MORE SURE... 


Here is the modern way to develop your 
creative ability. Writing is more fun as 
you learn how to bring into full play your 
own experiences, ideas and imagination. 
THE CREATIVE ABILITY DE- 
VELOPER shows you how to gain added 
creative energy and enthusiasm that lead 
to results, to quicker sales. No other course 
is especially designed to do this. 


The new method is direct, simplified, 
and efficient. The cost is low. Read how 
others are aided to write better, to earn 
more money. Ask for free copy of 
“The Way to Successful Authorshin.” 


Books that Will 
Help Writers 


In this department are reviews of important 
books of special interest to writers. As a service 
to its readers, Author & Journalist will supply 
any of these books at the published price post- 
paid. Send order with remittance to Author & 
Journalist, 1313 National Bank of Topeka Build- 
ing, Topeha, Kansas. 


Writer's Cramp, by Jack Woodford. 190 pages. 
Signature Press. $3. 


You're not likely to find a more entertaining, 
less pontifical, or more realistic book on writing 
than this. Out of 30 years’ experience Jack Wood. 
ford explains what it takes to be a writer—and 
what the man or woman ambitious to write should 
aim at, When you read Writers Cramp you'll 
laugh yourself sick but get a therapeutic dose of 
common sense. 

As a bonus for the writer willing to work, the 
book contains an appendix of 15,000 synonyms 
and antonyms—most of which (plus a lot of 
others) Woodford uses. 


INDEXES AND INDEXING, by Robert L. Collison. 155 
pp- De Graff. $2.50. 


Every factual book needs an index. Most such 
works nowadays have indexes, but often so badly 
prepared that finding anything in them is sheer 
luck. An author who wants to make an index 
useful to his readers will find the Collison manual 
a first-class guide. 


Dictionary OF LITERATURE, edited by Jo- 
seph T. Shipley. 453 pp. Philosophical Library. 
$7.50. 


A revised edition of a standard reference work 
defining and discussing literary forms and _tech- 
niques. A useful volume for the student of litera- 
ture, though hardly as up-to-date as the blurb 
suggests; for instance, one looks in vain for defini- 
tions of abstraction and existentialism. 


MAKING A PorEM: AN INQUIRY INTO THE CREATIVE 
Process, by Melville Cane. 108 pp. Harcourt, 
Brace. $2.95. 


Mr. Cane, one of the .aost accomplished of 
American poets, is also a noted lawyer—which 
suggests that he is used to analyzing matters. In 
Making a Poem he traces in detail the process of 
creating a number of his poems, from the initial 
impulse through the “ceaseless round of testing, 
rejecting, substituting, reading what I've written 
as objectively as possible, and, above all, of listen- 
ing.” A chapter on light verse reinforces the 
author's emphasis on perfection of form. 

Delightful reading—and practical for any poet. 
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TO PLAY PRODUCTION, 
Gross. 245 pp. Whit- 


TREN THEATER: A GUIDE 
by Edwin and Nathalie 
tlesey. $3.25. 


While this obviously is not a book on writing 
plays, it will prove of tremendous help to the 
aspiring playwright, for it explains in detail and 
with enthusiasm the whole process of play produc- 
tion. The authors include the text of six of their 
own plays, well worth study and analysis. 

The book has so much verve as to stimulate 
practically anybody to try to write and produce a 
play. 


STANFORD SHorT Stories 1953, edited by Wallace 
Stegner and Richard Scowcroft. 168 pp. Stan- 
ford University. $3.50. 

New Voices: AMERICAN WRITING Topay, edited 
by Don M. Wolfe. 384 pp., paper-bound. Per- 
mabooks. 50 cents. 


Here are two concrete answers to the charge 
that courses in writing are a waste of time. The 
two volumes are anthologies of work produced in 
classes in Stanford University and the New School 
(New York City) respeciively. The collections 
will compare favorably with 90 per cent of current 
anthologies of literary fiction. New Voices con- 
tains also a few poems, effectively done in the 
modern manner. 


These are not very cheerful books, though the 
Stanford collection is a bit more so than the other. 


If not cheerful, however, the authors are honest 
and discerning in dealing with their characters, 
and they have learned to write about people— 
which is the essence of good fiction. 


CLA Oa 
““& masterful work! Once you put it down, 
you can’t pick it up again.” 


When You Desire 
Writing Success 
Consult a Writer Who is Successful 


EO HORAN and Kate Gallaspy Horan wrote a novel. 

There is nothing unusual in that—many persons have 

written novels. But these folks got theirs published. 
According to a recent letter from Mr. Horan it was Carson help that trans- 
formed their manuscript from a reject to a published book. 


Get a copy of their book, Brown-Skin Girl, and see what you think of it. 
And while you’re thinking of books, why not send me your manuscript for 
reading and appraisal? It costs only five dollars for this preliminary examin- 


ation and report. 


If you’d like to know more about me and my methods before 
making a submission, send for my free folder, Literary Help. 


Better write today. 


Send 25c coin for 
my Directory of 
Literary Agents. 


SEPTEMBER, 1953 


CHARLES CARSON, Sitecary Consultant 


Dept. A, Post Office Box 638, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
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According to the history books, there was a time when it took over a month to travel from New 
York to Philadelphia. In today’s fast-moving world, you can fly a jet plane from New York to Philadelphia 
in less than ten minutes, and fly several times around the world in a month. 

Another thing in today’s world which moves with jet-propelled speed is each editor’s script-buying 
renee arpa circumstances make the situation shift and change constantly from minute to minute and 

to day. 

For budget reasons, almost no magazine or book editor can buy unlimited amounts of material of 
the same types—with the result that there are relative periods of ‘‘hunger’’ for each type of script at 
each market (when material of that type is needed with a deadline near, or to fill inventory;) and relative 
periods of saturation or overstock (when the editor has bought as much material of a specific type as he 
wishes to buy under his budget for the time being.) Agents keep up with ever-shifting needs because calls 
come to their offices constantly, asking them to send or hold up specific types of material, and because 
they’re in constant communication with editors on the phone or in person all day long. But it’s sensible 
to conclude that you can’t do the same thing properly unless you, too, spend each full day at it in New 
York City—and, of course, you can’t do that and write, too. 

That, as we’ve mentioned before, is where we come in. Whether your problems stem from tech- 
nical flaws in your scripts, or from your marketing of your scripts, you'll find we’re experts at the job 
of helping you get your scripts right, and at the job of getting them to the right markets at the right 
times—and sold. 

We'll be happy to see some of your work. 


SERVICE: !f your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can be 
repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional 
charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, and give 
you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 
sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British and 
other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up 
to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, 
seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for 
books over 150,000 words; information on other types of material on request. We drop all fees after we 
make several sales for new clients. A stamped self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


Scott Meredith Literary Agency, 580 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 36 N.Y. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 


“. . . What Scott Meredith has to say about writing is straight and strictly from the selling angle. 
He takes you straight into the business of writing for the market and shows you how to turn out publish- 
able material. . .” —Chicago Daily News 


Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16. $2.75. 
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If writing is a great reality in your life 
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you will want to study and meditate on this true experience 


By Georce H. FREITAG 


THINK every writer—every writer who has 
written and published, that is—has within him 
something startlingly fresh and new and mean- 

ingful. Each day that he lives and writes is the day 
this specialness might emerge. He doesn’t know. 
He does, however, go to his typewriter and, sitting 
there staring at, perhaps, a blank sheet of paper, 
wonders about the hidden thing, for he knows it 
is there and knows that it will one day come out 
of him in the fullest of bloom, and it will be that 
which has been known to be dormant all the 
writer's life. 

After my first novel was written and published, 
I stopped writing for a while. The things I had 
said were said, the words down, the emotions 
spent, and for a long time while I was not writing 
there was growing up within me a kind of thick 
skin which prevented me from feeling what was 
meant to be felt. 

I lived and breathed and moved about in an 
airless vacuum. I talked to people and forgot to 
hear them back. I inhaled fragrances and forgot 
to insure them against evaporation; I lived quite 
harmlessly in a world I had myself constructed, for 
the creation of it had left me and when there is no 
creation or no abstraction from which creation 
might come and when, indeed, there is nothing at 


George H. Freitag has published sketches and 
quiet stories in the Atlantic, Collier's, Charm, the 
American, and other magazines. Also he is the 
author of a novel, The Lost Land. He was a 
friend of the late Sherwood Anderson, and the 
June Atlantic contains two letters written to him by 
Anderson. Mr. Freitag is a sign painter by pro- 
fession and is married to Tencie Anderson, a water- 
colorist. His home is in Ohio. 


THE WOODEN HORSE 


work in the garden of your mind and no apparent 
tools for the soil of it-and no fertilization coming 
from any beginning, there is apt to be stagnation 
and therefore vacuum. 

All sorts of writers go through all sorts of epi- 
sodes of emotional dimension. For a time there 
seems to be nothing that is even craved. You have 
become in a paradoxical kind of way a cornucopia 
which has been tampered with by vandals, and 
the entire fruit of you or whatever the instrument 
through which you write is named lies strewn over 
the floor of your desolate landscape. You have 
spurts of tremendous energies and go swiftly to 
your typewriter lest it leave you cold before it has 
been warmed, and then the startling sheet of white 
paper poised in a ridiculous way becomes the 
demon and your energies have spent themselves 
in the simple operation of turning the typewriter 
roller. 

In my mind there has always lived a nebulous, 
elusive substance. On certain days I think that 
really now I can hear it squirm. On other days 
it does not dare move and I say to myself, “It is 
dead,” and go on about my life, twisting it into 
a variety of shapes, making it first complex, then 
simple, making it real, then unreal, and finally I 
have forgotten entirely the elusive, nebulous sub- 
stance which only a skimpy faith in myself has 
permitted to exist at all, while the life of my 
family goes patiently on. 

But one day while I was in an abandoned amuse- 
ment park I found a glass eye from a merry-go- 
round horse. I was with a man. We were erecting 
a sign, digging holes in the ground for the posts, 
clearing away the dead weeds, setting fire to rub- 
bish. I found the eye hidden in the brown, dead 
weeds and for a long time before I picked it up 
and had only stood there looking at it, I was 
aware, instinctively, of [Continued on Page 21} 
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What Every Story Needs: PREMISE 


A writer can sell only when he has something to tell—to 


an audience that will value it 


By F. A. RocKWELL 


swim suit when she can’t swim or jodhpurs 

when he doesn’t know how to ride, but 
when she puts on a wedding dress she means 
business! Likewise, the stories which find homes 
in well-paying magazines are scripts that mean 
business: that have something to say. This is true 
of all scripts everywhere: stories, articles, screen 
plays, poems. For, from vignettes to novels and 
from Hollywood to Hoboken, the Big Must is 
Premise. A leading producer won't consider a 
plot until the author can scribble its message on 
a calling card. And every agent who peddles a 
script is asked by the publisher or producer: 

What does it say? 

What it says is its most important feature. You 
can have the best plot in the world, convincing 
characters, scintillating dialogue, strong emotion 
and suspense, but if your story lacks premise, 
theme, or basic moral, the editor will reject it as 
“much ado about nothing.” 

That's why it is best to formulate your premise 
before plotting your story. Select a proverb, quota- 
tion, or aphorism in which you sincerely believe 
and one that is in harmony with the policy of the 
magazine at which you're aiming the story. Write 
it down: in typewriter type, indelible pencil, or 
lipstick letters large enough to remind you to 
follow the premise throughout. Then plan your 
characters and plot action to best dramatize this 
theme for your readers. The premise is usually 
proved at the end of the story. Therefore you 
start out with the not-premise, the negation o1 
doubting of the real premise. As each complica- 
tion tests it more and more, you build up to the 
emotionally satisfying climax which proves the 
validity of the premise. 

You can start with a minus and develop it into 
a plus at the end. ‘Take, for instance, the idea 
that One Must Have Faith—faith in God, love, 
man, humanity, self, etc. The specific details are 
up to you. Your aphorism here might be, “One 
can do little with faith, but one can do absolutely 
nothing without it.” 


Levies a saying that a woman will wear a 


Formerly a magazine editor, F, A. Rockwell now 
devotes his attention to writing and the teaching 
of writing. He is highly versatile, contributing 
fiction, articles, verse, to such magazines as ‘This 
Weck, Coronet, American Weekly, Better Homes 
& Gardens, Extension, the Woman, Better Living. 
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You begin with a negative—a character who has 
lost faith—being sure to strengthen motivation and 
give him a convincing reason for being cynical. 
If he’s atheistic or bitter about religion, he was in 
chapel in Korea when the Red bomb hit, killing 
the godly chaplain (maybe his brother or buddy) , 
the kind-hearted organist, and all the religious 
men, while the crap-shooting sinners were un- 
harmed. If he’s a misogynist, his wife has ruined 
him financially and disgraced him socially by run- 
ning off with the garbage collector (this was in 
the days before garbage disposals). If he hates 
himself, it’s because his cowardice at a crucial 
moment cost the life of his pal. At any rate, start 
with the negative, LACK OF FAITH, and _ the 
protagonist’s lack of happiness resulting from. it. 
The succeeding incidents will teeter-totter his de- 
cision toward and away from the faith he eventu- 
ally gains at the climax of a happy-ending story. 

In most commercial yarns, the premise comes 
at the end, like the dessert after the spinach. By 
starting out with it, you are liable to antagonize 
your reader by sounding preachy, and, what is 
literarily worse, you deprive the story of suspense 
by anticipating the plot outcome. A True Story 
confession yarn, “Murder in My Heart,” however, 
did open with premise, but cleverly handled. Con- 
fession readers expect a moral and don’t object 
to obviousness as a Collier's reader might. Further- 
more, the author doesn’t give away the ending 
since he uses not one, but two contradictory 
premises which form the nucleus of internal con- 
flict and are so equal in intensity that you can’t 
guess which will win out in the end. Therefore, 
suspense is sustained. Here’s the opening: 


In the Old Testament you will find this: “Eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot.” 

You will also find: “He that diggeth a pit shall 
fall into it.” 

Does this mean that revenge is righteous? Or is it 


not? 


Without tipping off the reader as to subsequent 
plot action or development, the author establishes 
curiosity, conflict of ideologies, and the basic plot 
line. A strong opening for a confession. But the 
reader who picks up a commercial slick or pulp 
story for entertainment doesn’t want morals shoved 
down his throat that soon. He'll take his sermons 
in church, thank you. Subconsciously, of course, 
he does want the philosophical substance of prem- 
ise, but he want it well-concealed in plot, like 
castor oil in orange juice. 
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Here's the way to convert premise into plot 
and plot into pay-check: 

One of the best uplift themes I can think of 
(one which has been used thousands of times and 
is still good for thousands of fresh, new variations) 


is Lyman Abbott's idea: 


The way to lighten our own burdens is to take 
on someone else’s burdens. The way to get comfort 
in our sorrow is to give comfort to others in their 
sorrow. Self-pity is always perilous, There is a selfish- 
ness in sorrow; let us beware of it. A time of fear is 
a time which calls for a ministry of courage; a time 
of doubt, for a ministry of faith; a time of widespread 
trouble is an opportunity for widespread and varied 
service. In solving others’ problems we solve our 
own; in caring for the troubles of others we forget 
our own. 


Let’s see in how many different ways this premise 
can be dramatized in varying stories, in which 
the character who helps others is unexpectedly 
rewarded (either materially or spirtually). ‘The 
scene can be a Communist concentration camp, 
or an earthquake, flood, or other disaster area 
where the hero is having a tough time staying 
alive. There’s a breadline or its equivalent and 
he’s plenty hungry, but an old crone or a young 
girl or someone worse off faints or looks at him 
with haunted eyes and he gives her his portion. 
Later, the unfortunate he has helped enables him 
to escape, or gives him the map with the treasure. 

In the movie Ten Tall Men, jailed Burt Lan- 
caster divides his smuggled-in bread and wine 
with a starving Arab, who later pays him back 
with information that saves his life, explaining, 
“It is forbidden to face Allah in the Other 
World with any good deed unto you unrepaid.” 


Another variation. A_ struggling storekeeper, 
having a tough time competing with supermarkets, 
refuses to turn in an old lady who daily shoplifts 
in his store and never pays for anything. Later the 
old lady dies from the shock of inheriting a tre- 
mendous fortune, which the storekeeper gets be- 
cause in gratitude for his generosity she has be- 
queathed him all her worldly goods. 


FILL another, Rose Franken’s Claudia was in- 

consolable after the death of little Bobby—un- 
til she is talked into shopping for new clothes. 
While listening to the alteration lady's troubles, 
she realizes her own could be worse, and in sym- 
pathizing and helping her, Claudia’s grief is 
lessened. In this case where both mothers have 
lost a child, each lightens her own burden by 
cheering the other. In much the same way Helen 
Hayes MacArthur was consoled by parents who 
lost their little boy; she, in turn, alleviated her 
own grief by consoling others and writing her 
experiences. 


A mother, wife, or sweetheart who has lost her 
dear one in war conquers her grief and loneliness 
by helping orphans, delinquent children, or re- 
tarded, crippled, or blind kiddies (always some 
one less fortunate). Or the bigoted mother whose 
son has married a wife of different social back- 
ground, religion, or race finds herself taking in the 
daughter-in-law or grandchild after the son’s death. 
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Her reward will probably be peace, fulfillment, 
moral growth, and a worthy substitute for the lost 
love. 

At the end of Pearl Buck’s The Hidden Flower, 
the hard-working refugee woman doctor feels so 
sorry for Josui’s half-Oriental, half-Occidental baby 
whom no one wants that she herself adopts him. 
Unmarried, undomestic, this older woman finds 
such joy in the child that we know she will never 
be lonely or unhappy again. 


ELECT your own circumstances and characters. 

Pile troubles on your hero like strawberries on 
a shortcake or sandbags on a_ shrimp-of-a-guy. 
Then, when he struggles to help an even weaker 
victim who's even more bogged down than he is, 
he develops superhuman strength that extricates 
himself as well as the Other Guy. Saccharine as it 
sounds, you get bigger, faster pay-checks and 
brighten the world by writing stories that encour- 
age unselfishness and follow the Lyman Abbott 
formula. The readers of most slicks love this “Cast 
thy bread upon the waters” or “Do unto others” 
premise. It is the backbone of all Clarence Bud- 
dington Kelland’s Scattergood Baines stories. 
They buy more issues of a magazine in which 
Good is Scattered. They expect and enjoy it as 
much as you enjoy the winning touchdown made 
by your team. 

Although this premise is perfect for the Satur- 
day Evening Post, it would not sell to a quality 
magazine like Harper's, for each market has its 
individual type of premise just as it has its own 
style. After you choose a premise with which you 
heartily agree, study the market which likes this 
type, then plan your story to illustrate it. There 
are three types of premise: 

1. Positive, or happychondriac 

2. Negative, or hypochondriac 

3. Middle-of-the-roaders 

Positive premises are best for the commercial 
slicks and pulps—surely for all light fiction. There 
will always be a demand for Cinderella, Horatio 
A'ger, Boy Gets Girl, and adventure stories which 
prove that virtue, honesty, and perseverance will 
triumph over villainy. Some of the time-tried posi- 
tive premises that have illuminated whole books 
are: 

The Rev. Lloyd Douglas: Life moves according 
to God's plan and Man has within him a spiritual 
power which enables him to conquer all obstacles 
and lead to heroic success. 

Robert Louis Stevenson: Right makes right. 
Simplicity, childlike hope, faith, and a pure heart 
make a full man. 

Kipling: ‘There's a rough and ready justice in 
the world by which men act and judge each other, 
but often the Supernatural steps in to balance the 
scales. 

Turgeniev: Every human being has an intrinsic 
ability and nobility. Every human relationship has 
a glamour of its own. 

Each of these authors believed that positive 
philosophy and passed its faith on to readers, em. 
phasizing the belief in Browning’s “God's in His 
heaven—all’s right with the world.” 
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Negative premises which appear in Broadway 
plays, serious novels, and quality magazines like the 
Atlantic Monthly, Harper's, and the New Yorker 
deny this positivism. Most of them echo the Man. 
Is-Doomed theme of Dostoyevsky and Strindberg 
who shout: “All’s wrong with the world!” 

Erskine Caldwell, John Steinbeck, Ernest Hem- 
ingway, Clifford Odets, etc. refute Browning to the 
effect that if there is a God in His heaven, He's 
either asleep on the job or else His ways are beyond 
human comprehension. The Negavist’s theme song 
is “YOU CAN’T WIN.” They agree with Baude- 
laire that Life is a hospital in which all the patients 
are fighting each other to get better beds. They 
are what Nietzsche calls the “Nay-Sayers to Life.” 
You won't find them selling to the Post. 

The middle-of-the-road premises have a bitter- 
sweet realism to be found in off-trail fiction that 
is found in the pages of Today's Woman, Harper's 
Bazaar, and recently Collier's, the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and McCall's. Some writers, like Chekhov, 
believe that “nothing ever turns out as well as we 
expect, but the hope that it might more than 
makes up for our disappointments.” James Thur- 
ber is another optimistic cynic whose premises 
from Fables for Our Time include: 

“He who hesitates is sometimes saved.” 

“Stay where you are—you're sitting pretty.” 

“Youth will be served, frequently stuffed with 
chestnuts.” 

“The paths of glory at least lead to the grave, 
but the paths of duty may not get you anywhere.” 

“Tis better to have loafed and lost than never 
to have loafed at all.” 

“It is better to ask some of the questions than 
to know all the answers.” 

“A new broom may sweep clean, but never trust 
an old saw.” 

Most middle-of-the-road premises coincide with 
the idea that if you can’t have what you want, the 
secret is to want what you have. 

The important thing is to fit your premise to 
the proper market. You can’t sell a premise to the 
wrong magazine any more than you could sell a 
size 5 shoe to a size 13 foot! In fact, so antipodal 
are slick and quality premises that you can write 
down the theme of a Post yarn, reverse it, and 
find its negative in a tragic play, novel, or quality 
story. 

Try it and see! 


“= try to dig the premise out of everything 
you read. Look for one in your already writ- 
ten scripts. If you can’t find it, maybe that’s the 
reason the story bounced. Seek premises in the 
Bible, proverbs, parables, and folk sayings. Take 
notes. Keep files. Star those premises that jibe 
with your personal philosophy and suggest charac- 
ters, plots, and titles. For you'll find that premises 
pay off and will provide you with pithier titles, 
characters, conflicts, and plots. 

Titles that derive from proverbs or quotations 
include: Grapes of Wrath, Anything Can Happen, 
Room For One More, You Can't Take It With 
You, Go Fight City Hall, For Whom the Bell Tolls, 
Voice of the Turtle, All that Glitters, Where 
There’s a Will, Nice Girls Don’t Whistle, and The 
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Bitter Potion (from Kahil Gibran: “Pain is the 
bitter potion by which the physician who is with 
you heals your sick self.’’) 

Characters can be inspired from quotations, Re- 
member Mark Twain's words, “Be good and you'll 
be lonesome”? It must have been in the mind of 
the author of the Today's Woman yarn, “Lady 
Named Joy,” for this heroine admits she smokes, 
sips martinis, has her rent paid by a man, and 
deliberately snatches the man she wants from his 
coy, virtuous fiancée. The quotation, “She must 
have a sixth sense because she shows no signs of 


‘ having the other five,” suggests many birdbrained 


babes on radio and TV: Dagmar, Irma, Gracie 


Allen, Jane Ace. 


ERE are a few quotations taken at random, 
which suggest splendid characters, perhaps 
for your next story: 

The secret of being a bore is to tell everything.” 

“Curiosity is one of the forms of feminine brav- 
ery,” 

“How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is to 
have a thankless child.” 

“Never marry a widow unless her first husband 
has been hanged.” 

“The wife that loves the looking-glass hates the 
saucepan, 

“A woman is charitable toward the man who 
would ruin her and so exacting toward the man 
who worships her.” 

“No man finds himself until he loves a woman.” 

The premise can be the seed that contains the 
whole plot. For example, the proverb, “Yielding 
is sometimes the best way of succeeding,” suggests 
a person giving ground to gain a bigger victory. 
It could be a war story, a sports yarn, or a psycho- 
logical piece like the This Week story of the bride 
whose mother advised her: “Be sure to win the 
first battle and you'll always have your way. Your 
marriage will be a success, then.” 

When the first battle came up, Mrs. Bride was 
tempted to obey Mama's warning, but an objective 
analysis of her parents’ marriage convinced her 
that Papa was henpecked, masterless, and unhappy. 
Climax: Bride decided to let hubby win their 
first crucial battle! 

Let's take the trip ‘“From-Premise-to-Plot” a few 
more times: 

PREMISE: “Vanity can be a man’s undoing.” 

PLOT: “The Spectacles,” by Edgar Allan Poe. 
The hero is too vain to wear glasses, and, as a re- 
sult, he finds himself in an embarrassing, ridicu- 
lous situation. Painfully, he learns the danger of 
his vanity and all’s well that ends well. 

PREMISE: “A man comes to love the things 
he has to fight for.” 

PLOT: “Jaywalker,” by Ross Rocklynne. 
(Science-Fiction.) In the future world of space- 
travel people with glandular conditions (such as 
pregnancy) cannot travel on rockets without en- 
dangering their lives and those of the passengers. 
The heroine, pregnant, reckless, and courageous, 
fakes passage on her space-pilot husband's rocket- 
ship in order to make him realize his love for her 
as well as his skill. 
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PREMISE: “A man is a woman's ticket of ad- 
mission anywhere.” 

PLOT: “Saturday Night Blues,” a quality prize 
story in which no one can understand why a 
meticulous, high-salaried office girl marries the 
drab, colorless man she’s known for a long time 
but whom she can't possible love. The explana 
tion lies in her Saturday night experiences without 
a male escort, ranging from having her pocketbook 
snatched to being excluded from a bar because 
she isn’t with a man. rn 

PREMISE: “Once burned, keep away from the 
fire.” 

PLOT: “More About Eve,” by Mary Orr. Even 
though Eve Harrigan has broken up their happi 
ness in the past, Lloyd and Karen let her enter 
their lives again, with resulting tragedy once more. 

PREMISE: “A guilty conscience needs no ac- 
cuser.” “Conscience doth make cowards of us all.” 

PLOT: “Eyewitness,” by Jeanne Barry. A man 
murders his wife in their apartment. The only 
possible witness is a baby who’s always in his 
playpen on the terrace beyond their window. Each 
time the murderer sees the baby, the child cries 
and the villain cringes until the baby plus his 
own conscience forces him to confess. The twist 
is that the baby always cries when it sees anyone 
but its mother. 

PREMISE; “If you don’t like what you see in 
the mirror, don’t blame the person who gave you 
the mirror for the wart on your nose.” 

PLOT: “The Spellbound Village,” by Julia 
Truit Yenni. A woman writer who lives in a small 
town is ostracized by the townspeople because her 
book exposes’ small-town scandals. Finally they 
are forced to realize that every town is like theirs 
and she had no special village in mind when she 
wrote the book. 

PREMISE: “Imitation is the sincerest form of 
flattery, but—” 

PLOT: “If Lou Was a Maklin,” by Murray 
Leinster. (Science-Fiction.) A low-level life form 
on a human-controlled planet admires human 
beings so much as to employ special powers to 
imitate men, even to the point of having babies 
that resemble the man who runs the trading post. 
When his sweetheart notices his likenesses all over 
the place, she becomes suspicious. 

CONFLICT can be easily created by posing con- 


Juvenile Sound Track 


By Frep CorNneLius 


The author of this article, a disabled veteran of 
World War I, has sold 3,005 juvenile stories and 
articles. 

If the stories you have been writing for children 
have come back, it is a safe bet you have been 
leaving out one important detail: SOUND! 

Can you put into your story the sound of a 
horse’s feet running down the road? Or the swish 
of a guided missile as it streaks skyward? And how 
about the song of a bird? 

If you can not express such things vividly, you 
had better learn how, for I am telling you sound 
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tradictory proverbs against each other. You'll find 
that every quotation has its opposite. Just as a 
boy scout rubs two pieces of flint together to make 
a fire, you can rub opposite aphorisms together to 
produce clashing conflict and plot. A few: 

“Sweet are the uses of adversity.” “He jests at 
scars who never felt a wound.” 

“Absence makes the heart grow fonder.” “Out 
of sight, out of mind.” 

“A man’s reach should exceed his grasp or what's 
a heaven for?” “Ambition is but avarice on stilts 
and masked.” 

“Children and fools have merry lives.” ‘The 
days of childhood are but days of woe.” 

“In trust is truth.” “In trust is treason.” 

“A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” “Beauty is 
only skin-deep.” 

There’s no limit to how much the proper use 
of the proper premise will enhance the appeal of 
your stories and increase your checks. Never, neve? 
write a story without planning the premise first. 
Just as you shouldn’t open your story or article 
until it has something worth saying. Select a basic 
truth that will give voltage to your script and will 
contain the seed of the plot. Look this theme 
squarely in the face, mull it over in your mind, 
and ask yourself: 

1. Is this an idea I really believe in, so that I 
can prove it with whole-hearted sincerity? 

2. Is it fresh and original or is it a hackneyed 
platitude? 

3. Will my premise develop clearly and con- 
sistently throughout the whole script? 

4. Does it offer my reader insight into prob- 
lems he himself may met. In short, is it univer- 
sally appealing? 

5. Is is worth while? Or “much ado about 
nothing”? 

6. Does it follow the philosophical line of the 
market to which I wish to slant the story? 

7. Have I selected the characters and plot which 
will best illustrate and dramatize my premise? 

Keep in mind what Emerson said: “The per- 
manence of all books [and stories] is fixed by no 
effort, friendly or hostile, but by the intrinsic im- 
portance of their contents to the constant mind 
of man.” It is your job to make everything you 
write have something to say, something to tell 
as well as something to sell. 


is the very life of a child’s story. So leave off a lot 
of those big words you have looked up in the dic- 
tionary and use some of the small, simple ones— 
manufacture one if you have to—such as will, for 
instance, bring to your readers the sound of a 
bubbling brook as it flows over the rocks toward 
the sea. 

Children demand this, and unless you can give 
it to them, they will lay your story down and go 
back to looking at TV. 

No one knows this better than your editors, so 
watch it, brothers and sisters. Watch it—and sell. 
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The Writer in 


I-Wonder-How-to-Find-It Land 


By Mitton LoMASK 


who made a hurried trip to Washington, 

D.C., to examine patents only to learn later 
that the information he had traveled a thousand 
miles to get was available in the public library 
down the street. 

Some writers are like that. “I’d try my hand at 
this or that subject,” they say, “but where around 
here could I find the material?” If there’s a good 
library nearby, or if the limited home-town biblio- 
theca shelves a few reference books, that’s the 
place to start. To put a little English on the one 
about the roads to Rome, the library is the place 
where the roads to every place else begin. 

Many writers, to be sure, are without access to 
a library. A friend of mine is in that boat, but 
for ten years he has made a good living selling 
magazine fact articles. The problem can be got 
around, and in a later article I am going to hazard 
some suggestions for doing so. Right now I’m 
assuming the reader can get to a good library, or 
at any rate is interested in what can be done 
there. And to be tidy about it, I’m going to re- 
late these remarks to the first two phases of the 
five-step research procedure suggested in my pre- 
vious article: (1) Getting a bird’s eye view of 
the frame of reference of which your subject is a 
ers and (2) building a bibliography of availiable 

ackground material. 

Nine times out of ten you can get a condensed 
overall look at any field in a general encylopedia 
or year book on the order of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, the Britannica Book of the Year, the 
New International Encyclopedia, or the New In- 
ternational Year Book. The year books mentioned 
supplement the encyclopedias by covering more 
recent developments. By reading an encyclopedia 
discussion and the articles on the field in all sub- 
sequently published year books, you can get a 
rounded picture of it. 

For still more recent developments, consult the 
New York Times Index or Facts on File. In the 
average library, the Time Index outlines develop- 
ments up to about six weeks earlier. The time lag 
of Facts on File is often as little as three weeks. 
These publications are cumulated serials, two 
library terms worth installing in one’s vocabulary. 
A “cumulated” publication is one which at certain 
intervals, usually every year, accumulates into one 
volume all the information published in separate 
volumes since the last cumulated issue appeared. 
A “serial” is any publication that appears at more 
or less regular intervals: magazines, for instance, 
some of the pamphlets issued by societies and gov- 
ernments, and indexes like the Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature, which of course is also cumu- 
lated. 
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fe HE story is told of a Midwestern manufacturer 


A seasoned reference book user always starts with 
the index. No encyclopedia can give a separate 
heading to every conceivabie subject, and if you 
start with the volume which alphabetically speak- 
ing, covers your subject, you may be disappointed. 
The index, usually found in the final volume of 
a multi-volume encyclopedia, is almost bound to 
give you at least one reference to any subject. 


Another suggestion, applicable to the use of all 
reference books: Read the section telling how to 
use the book. It may take three hours. It will 
save hundreds of hours later on. It may also amuse 
you. The “Introduction” to that ‘consolidated 
national glory road,’”” Who’s Who in America, is a 
delightful example of the personal or familiar 
essay. 

In a halfway decent library, look your subject up 
first in the card catalog, since in recent years hun- 
dreds of ready reference books exclusively devoted 
to specific fields have appeared. To pick a few 
fields at random, the sports writer has the New 
Encyclopedia of Sports, the Hunter's Encyclopedia 
and the New Encyclopedia of Baseball, among 
others. A person dealing with that endlessly- 
written-about area—the social sciences—has the En- 
cyclopedia of the Social Sciences, the Encyclopedia 
of Child Guidance, the Encyclopedia of Crimin- 
ology, the Encyclopedia of the Negro, the Cyclo- 
pedia of American Government, the Encyclopedia 
of Europe, the Book of the States, the Dictionary of 
Modern Economics, and a dozen others. Should 
an editor ever ask you to interview a ballerina, a 
fruitful starting point is The Dance Encyclopedia. 


Suppose your subject is a person of some prom- 
inence, alive or dead? There are the general, 
regional, and foreign “Who’s Who's,” Who Was 
Who?, International Who’s Who, and several dic- 
tionaries and encyclopedias of biography like the 
old warhorse, Lippincott’s Biographical Diction- 
ary. A research tool worth getting chummy with 
is the Biographical Index. This cumulated serial 
indexes biographical material in current books, in 
some 1,500 magazines, in New York Times obitu- 
aries, in prefaces and other parts of essentially 
non-biographical books, and even in pictorial and 
juvenile literature. There's also the serial Current 
Biography, which is indexed in Readers’ Guide. 

It may seem that I am putting disproportionate 
emphasis on tools that are of particular value in 
the initial phase of research, “getting the bird's 
eye view.” There’s a reason, as an article-writing 
friend recently discovered. She interviewed a West 
Coast jeweler and prepared and submitted to a 
magazine a lively article on a new development 
in the retailing of silver. The article came back. 
“Good idea and nice writing,” wrote the editor, 
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“but something is missing. If you can’t place it 
elsewhere, perhaps you'll beef it up and try us 
again.” 

“Beef it up?” my friend asked. “Does he mean 
pad it?” 

She knew better, of course. Padding is not legal 
tender in publishing circles. A study of the manu- 
script showed what the editor meant. My friend 
had treated her subject as though it existed out of 
time and space. She had got all the information 
about the one development in the one jewelry 
store but nothing about its frame of reference. 
Ostensibly she was dealing with only this limited 
development in the retailing of silver. Actually 
she was dealing with larger subjects—with “retail 
ing’ and “silver.” 

She looked up those words at the library. ‘Two 
plodding encyclopedia articles propelled her mind 
down the byways of her subject. ‘The encyclopedia 
discussion of “Silver,” for example, pointed out 
briefly that the process of silver-plating gross metals 
was discovered by accident. A handful of colorless 
words, but they prompted the sort of question an 
alert writer scribbles in his notebook then and 
there: “Silver plating by ACCIDENT? What 
kind, who, where, when, check!” 

That's one advantage, perhaps the main one, of 
starting off with the large view. The overall look 
provokes questions. It plots your lines of inquiry. 
It gives you the lay of the land, indicating where 
the peaks of your subject are, where the valleys, 
what roads to travel to view the most exciting 
scenery. You get more out of your journey in less 
time when you first of all provide yourself with a 
Baedeker, In addition, practically any reference 
book article will refer you to a few of the stand- 
ard books in the field. 

Consequently you have some notion of what you 
are looking for when at last you turn to the card 
catalog and the various periodical indexes in search 
of titles (books, articles, documents, dissertations, 
monographs, trade papers, and what-have-you) 
from which you can carve out the background 
knowledge and “color” which give your writing 
that deep, authoritative, knowing tone which edi- 
tors and readers—and particularly editors—like. 


yy a large library, the card catalog is formidable. 
A few pointers are in order. Let’s say you want 
descriptive material on Dallas, ‘Texas. Behind the 
heading “Dallas, Tex.” you may find as many as 
1,400 cards. Even more dismaying is the discovery 
that these are not arranged in a single alphabet, 
but in at least three alphabets. The reason is that 
to the librarian “Dallas” is several things. It is an 
author, and as a rule the first series of cards, ar- 
ranged in a separate alphabet, refers only to pub 
lications sponsored by the city of Dallas and its 
subdivisions. “Dallas” is also a subject. A second 
series of cards, comprising another alphabet, refers 
only to material about the city. Finally, “Dallas” 
is a title, and the last alphabetical series refers only 
to titles in which “Dallas” is a key word. 

Another little rule to remember is ‘Person, 
place, title.” The word “Washington” is obviously 
all three. Behind the heading “Washington” the 
cards in the first alphabetized series refer only to 
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people (including authors) called Washington: 
George, for instance. The cards in the second 
series, encompassing another alphabet, refer only 
to places: Washington, Conn., Washington, D.C., 
the state of Washington, etc. The last series of 
cards refers only to titles in which “Washington” 
is a key word. 


NE more pointer: In the bright lexicon of 

the librarian, except in the case of certain 
titles like Steinbeck’s In Dubious Battle, there are 
no prepositions, articles, or incidental conjunc- 
tions. Alphabetically speaking, The Association 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals is a 
meaningless row of words reading ‘Association 
Prevention Cruelty Animals.” Whenever the card 
catalog becomes hard going, pull out the tray, 
take it to the librarian, and get the low-down. 

In a good library, the card catalog will refer you 
to some magazine articles, but not too many, For 
these. use the cumulated serials known as periodi 
cal indexes. Readers’ Guide is the best-known 
There is a tendency among writers to rely on it 
too exclusively. A key to more material and to 
material other writers are less likely to have 
“warmed over” is P.A.LS. (the Public Affairs In- 
formation Service), which also indexes many cur- 
rent books. There are many indexes covering 
specific fields. 

Quite a few public documents are indexed in 
P.A.LS., and most card catalogs index those the 
library has. In a very large library, there is usually 
a separate public documents card catalog, which 
is more detailed and easier to use. 

Once you have procured a list of titles, how do 
you evaluate them without reading them? Where 
articles are concerned, you usually have to rely on 
what you can surmise from their titles. Books pre- 
sent no problem. Be sure to jot down the title of 
each book, author’s name, and date of publication. 
‘To evaluate the book, look it up under the author's 
name in the volume of Book Review Digest which 
covers its date of publication. The Digest, a cumu- 
lated serial, will give you a brief description of 
what the book covers plus, as a rule, critical ex- 
cerpts from newspaper and magazine reviews. 

So much for the library, and a merely high- 
lighted and suggestive tour it has been. Finally, 
I want to mention—con amore— what I believe to 
be the most magnificent one-volume research too! 
for writers. Librarians call it ““The Mudge” be- 
cause for years it was compiled by Miss Isadore 
Mudge, former reference librarian at Columbia 
University. The present seventh edition was au- 
thored by her charming successor, Miss Constance 
Winchell, and the book’s official title is Guide to 
Reference Books. 

“The Mudge” lists in a logical way and to some 
extent evaluates practically every reference book 
in the word, including encyclopedias, dictionaries, 
lists of special library collections, and directories 
of organizations and institutions. Whenever you 
want to know the reference works available in 
your field, ask the librarian to let you have a 
look at “The Mudge.” It’s a valuable tool, and 
as a rule the librarian will have a copy within 
reach of her hand. 
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If you would sell light verse 
Condense ... Condense ... CONDENSE 


By ArTHuR Oris 


that if your light verse contained a good idea, 
and the rhyme and rhythm were correct, you 
had a good chance of selling it. 

This is the proper time to amend that statement 
by mentioning a fourth component of salable 
verse which is important in editors’ eyes. That is 
brevity. And the best way I know to make my 
point is to cite, as an example, the first sale | made 
to the Saturday Evening Post. 

My college daughter had knitted me a pair of 
Argyle socks. I had never before owned any such. 
They were not a perfect fit, but they were bright, 
and I was very proud of them. I hammered out 
a verse reflecting my pride and, in effect, telling 
critics that they needn't bother about mentioning 
the defects. 


ie the first article in this series, it was suggeted 


This was the first version: 


GREATER Love HatH No DAUGHTER 
My Argyle socks are somewhat long, 
And bulgy at the ankle, 
But, for my dough, there's nothing wrong; 
Their misfit doesn’t rankle! 
For here, although you cannot tell, 
Are threads of English history, 
And this red diamond, mark you well, 
Holds much of Milton’s mystery; 
This yellow panel could recite 
The artists of the Renaissance, 
And this one, perky, gay, and bright, 
Speaks midnight oil’s grim nonchalance; 
There's surplus room in this left toe 
As though it held an apple— 
The reason, if you'd like to know, 
Is, it was done in chapel. 
So bit by bit and thread by thread, 
Through lecture, sermon, meeting, 
These socks were knit, with aching head, 
As brown eyes took a beating; 
That I, and not some sophomore, 
May flaunt their colors loudly 
Is proof of love I can’t ignore— 
Vil wear them ever, proudly! 


Back it came from the Post, with a note saying 
it was a nice idea, but too long for what it said. 
“Just too long drawn out,” was the way the poetry 
editor stated it, adding, “If you care to try com- 
pressing it for us, we'd be glad to see the results 
although of course I cannot make any promises.” 


Well, I didn’t much want to change that verse. 
I thought it was just dandy, But, on the other 
hand, this was the first time the Post had given me 
more than a polite note of regret, and the invita- 
tion to compress was not to be tossed aside. So 
I rewrote the 24 lines into 16 lines, like this: 


My Argyle socks are somewhat long 
And bulgy at the ankle; 

But I insist there's nothing wrong; 
Their misfit doesn’t rankle, 


In class and chapel, bit by bit, 
On dates, at game or lecture, 
These diamond panels, slowly knit, 
Were fashioned by conjecture. 


When fingers ached and eyes were tired 
And tests were in the offing, 

These patterns grew as though inspired; 
They justify scoffing. 


That I, and not some sophomore, 
May flaunt their colors loudly 

Is proof of love I can’t ignore; 
I'll wear them ever, proudly!* 


I believe you will agree that the second version 
says all that needs to be said about the subject, and 
says it much better. The editor thought so, too, 
and I had a check in 12 days. 

Care for another example out of my experience? 
At the same time I submitted the Argyle piece, | 
sent another devoted to the subject of “going 
steady,” and its effect on the daughter's life in 
the verse came out like this: 


HALCYON Days 
No more she toys with salad greens 
Or scorns her mashed potato; 
She knows what every lecture means, 
And gets along with Plato. 


No more she tosses through the night 
Or chews her nails by day; 

She deeply sleeps till morning light 
And knows no more dismay. 


No more she wonders whether Jim 
Or Theodore or Peter 

Or Paul will call (she can’t stand him) 
And seek a date,to meet her. 


Her grades are good, her spirits high, 
The wine of life is heady; 

Her woes, she knows, have all passed by— 
You see, she’s going steady! 


Concerning this, the editor wrote: “The second 
verse is repetitious and the first two verses should 
be condensed into one.” I read it again, and sure 
enough, they were. Also, I discovered the internal 
rhyme in the third lines of stanzas three and 
four, and decided that scheme should be uni- 
form. I mean “Paul will call” and “Her woes, 
she knows,” deserved corresponding pattern in 
the first stanza when rewritten. 

So I began to whittle, and when I had finished, 
the verse came out like this*: 


She's calm by day, she sleeps by night; 
She relishes her mashed potato; 

In class the lass gets by all right; 
She even earned a B in Plato. 


*Reprinted by special permission of The Saturday 
Evening Post. Copyright 1949 by The Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company. 
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No more she wonders whether Jim 
Or Fred or Theodore or Peter 

Or Paul will call (she can’t stand him!) 
And seek an early date to meet her. 


Her grades are good, her spirits high, 
The wine of life is clear and heady; 
Her woes, she knows, have all passed by, 
Because, you see, she’s going steady! 


You will note that, in rewriting, I also added 
an extra foot to the second and fourth lines of 
each stanza. This was mainly the result of con- 
densing the original first two stanzas into one—I 
needed a couple of extra syllables in order to do 
the job in each line. Particularly to incorporate 
the internal rhyme in the third line, and still have 
the fourth line stand on its own feet. Anyway, it 
sold. 

In your reading of light verse, you have prob- 
ably noticed that quatrains (four-line verses) pre- 
dominate. That’s because, in most magazines, 
verse is used only as a filler—and there are more 
small spaces to fill. Four-liners are great training 
in brevity. They are hard to write. That's why 
many magazines pay a premium for them, over the 
regular line rate. The Post pays $20. Better 
Homes & Gardens pays $15. 

There is a temptation, when you first discover 
that verse payment is usually by the line, to stretch 
out your verse to as many lines as possible. I beg 
you to resist this temptation. The minute you 


have used superfluous lines or words, the editor 
will recognize that fact. Not many of them will 
be as helpful as my good friend on the Post. 
Usually you'll simply get your verse back with a 
rejection slip. 


So, in order to get more checks and fewer rejec- 
tions, make it a rule to do all the condensing you 
can, the first time you send out your verse. It pays! 


To sum up what I have been trying to say in 
these three articles, ask yourself these questions 
before you do the final typing on any verse: 


1. Is the idea worth while? 
2. Are the rhymes right? 
3. Is the meter right? 


4. Are the words and the sentence structure 


conversational? 


5. Is it as short as it can be, still doing justice 
to the idea? 


If you can conscientiously answer yes to all these, 
do your finished version, as neatly as you can. If 
you want to write a note, do that on the type- 
writer, too. There is no more reason for giving the 
editor eyestrain on your note than there is for 
longhand writing of your mansucript. Typing is 
just as personal, and far easier on the disposition. 


Again, Good Luck! 


WHAT WE DO FOR YOU 
AND YOUR STORY 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from idea, 
outline or synopsis of your plot. 

REVISE manuscripts . . . Make stories ready for 
marketing and publication. 

DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot or out- 
line. You work under our supervision. 

EDIT manuscripts . . . all types, subjects, lengths, 
styles. 

CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. Detailed 
constructive comments to guide your revision. 
ADVICE on any subject in the literary field. 
Streamlined question and answer service. 

OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels; Motion Picture 
Treatments and Synopses; Screenplay Shooting 
Scripts; Television, Radio, Stage Plays; Novelets; 
Short Stories; Articles; Books—Fiction and Non- 
Fiction; Publicity; Speeches; Professional Papers. 
Any subject, any type of material, any style, slant- 
ed for any kind of market. 

WE ASSIGN A PROFESSIONAL WRITER who is 
a qualified specialist to work with you on your 
particular story or other literary project. Terms: 
Part Cash, Part Percentage. 


1509 Crossroads of the World 


Ghosts From Hollywood .. . 


WILL HELP YOU CONTACT THAT INNER CIRCLE 


Established in Hollywood since 1939. Free Brochure. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


102-3 


VETERAN WRITERS LIKE THESE 
WILL WORK WITH YOU. 


LYMAN LAMBERT .. . Movies, TV, Radio, Books, 
Short Stories, Articles. Personal supervision over 
writer assigned to your story. 

SIMON MATRII Published in top slicks. 
Specialist in science fiction and screen treatments. 
Knows beginners’ problems thoroughly. 

JON EDGAR WEBB ..... Novelist, author 11 mil- 
lion published words. Contributor to national 
magazines. Fiction, non-fiction, short stories. 
VIRGINIA TOMLINSON .. . Author four novels. 
Specialist in love and human interest stories. Fea- 
tured internationally in newspapers. 

BUFORD GORDON BENNETT . Specialist in 
TV and radio. Has had dozens of radio plays 
produced. Published many short stories. 

J. HARRIS GABLE... . Autho: ten books. Specialty 
technical articles, non-fiction, movie shorts, TV. 
Listed ‘'Who’s Who.” 

THESE and Other Professional Writers and critics 
work for me on a free-lance basis. Write for free 
complete details about how we can assign one of 
these experienced authors to work with you on 
your story. 


Hollywood 28, California 
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What Editors Are Looking For 


You, Purchase, N.Y., is interested in articles on 
personal problems of living, embodying results of 
scientific investigations as well as personal exper- 
iences, Solutions must be based on recognized 
authority. Preferred length, 1,200-1,500 words. 
Payment, 2c a word on acceptance. Cornelia C. 
D’Amelio is editor. 
— Ae] — 

American Woodsman, Fort Loudon, Pa., offers 
a market for illustrated outdoor articles of 2,000- 
3,000 words. Subjects may include hunting, fish- 
ing, trapping, fur farming, wild fowl raising, camp- 
ing, photography, working dogs, outdoor hobbies. 
Payment is up to $50 an article with photographs, 
on publication, It is advisable to query, Lawman 
FE. Hawbaker is editor. 

— — 

Audubon Magazine, 1130 Fifth Ave., New York 
28, is in especial need of articles on current activi- 
ties of local Audubon Societies, bird clubs, and 
nature groups. It also wants pieces on how to get 
greater enjoyment out of nature hobbies. Ken 
Morrison is editor, Payment is lc-3c a word on 
acceptance. 

— Ae] — 

See, 10 E. 40th St., New York 16, is in the 
market for unusual picture sets and single photo- 
graphs representing dramatic action, human inter- 
est, or glamour. The magazine also deals with 
controversial subjects with text not above 2,500 
words plus pictures. Payment is at good rates on 
acceptance. 

— Ae] — 

The Windrow, the handsome four-color external 
house organ of the New Holland Machine Com- 
pany, is in the market for agricultural articles 
averaging 500 words at 3c a word on acceptance. 
Prints of first-right black-and-white photographs 
bring $2.50 each, negatives $5. Expenses are paid 
on special assignments. 

Emphasis in the articles is on grass and corn 
growing and livestock feeding, the firm being en- 
gaged in the manufacture of grassland farm ma- 
chinery. The editor is H. K. Luttringer, New 
Holland Machine Company, New Holland, Pa. 

— Ae] — 

Columbia News Service, 175 Fifth Ave., New 
York 10, while interested primarily in photographs, 
buys first and second rights to serials, short stories, 
and short-shorts. It purchases outright and pays 
on acceptance. 

— Av] — 


Institutions Magazine, 1801 S. Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago 16, began the use of 3-D photographs in its 
August issue, furnishing with the magazine the 
special glasses needed to view the pictures. This 
magazine is devoted exclusively to problems in- 
volved in mass feeding and mass housing. Expert 
photographers equipped to supply picture stories 
in these fields may find it worth while to get into 
touch with the editor, Joseph W. Janson. 


Journal of Living, 1819 Broadway, New York 
23, is looking for specific self-help articles 1,000- 
1,500 words appealing to readers above 35. Pay- 
ment is around $100 an article on acceptance. 

— Av] — 

Maco Magazine Corporation, 480 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, is starting a series of one-shots 
in the magazine field. To begin with, they will 
deal largely with sports. A selected individual is 
in charge of each. Writers who can deal authori- 
tatively with some popular field should send an 
outline-query to Jerry Mason. 

— — 

Toronto Star Weekly, 80 King St., W., Toronto 
1, Ont., is looking for action-filled short stories 
carrying wide family appeal. Maximum length 
in short stories is 5,000 words though the magazine 
also carries serials of 10,000 words and novels of 
40,000-50,000. This is the most extensive Canadian 
market for fiction, Payment is at varying rates on 
acceptance. Gwen Cowley is fiction editor, 

— Av] — 

Argosy, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, is using 
1,000-word true stories of men who have overcome 
serious obstacles by their own efforts. Howard J. 
Lewis is editor. 

— — 

The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y., is featuring 
a new department called Creative Dramatics. 
“Through it,” writes Ruth Birdsall, assistant edi- 
tor, “we are attempting to encourage teachers to 
have the chlidren dramatize stories, historical epi- 
sodes, and so on, interpreting them freely in their 
own way. To provide tangible help we have sum- 
marized plots without giving actual dialogue in 
some instances. For original material which we 
summarize in that way we pay $5 to $8.” 

The magazine continues to be in the market for 
plays, 2,000 words or less, and pays $10-$25. Right 
now it is looking for a good up-to-date humorous 
play for any elementary school age group. 

— Ae] — 

Collier's, 640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, is no 
longer in the market for short prose humor, of 
which it has published a good deal in recent years. 
It is still a top market for fiction and articles, 
tending to emphasize the topical in both fields. 
— Av] — 


Family Week, 237 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
is a new Sunday supplement to be distributed as 
a part of newspapers, It is interested in fiction, 
articles, and photo features of wide family appeal. 
Better query on articles. John B. Starr is editor. 

— Ae] — 

The New Republic, long published in New York 
City, has moved to 1824 Jefferson Place, N.W.., 
Washington 6, D.C. It continues to use articles 
to 2,000 words on current political and social sub- 
jects treated from the liberal point of view. Query 
the editor, Michael Straight, before submitting. 
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Catholic Home Journal, 230 37th St., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., is in the market for “snappy love stories,” 
which should, however, have a Catholic back- 
ground. Payment is from lc a word on acceptance. 
The Rev. Urban Adelman is editor. 

— — 

St. Joseph Magazine, St. Benedict, Oregon, is 
one of the few magazines seeking short-shorts with 
surprise, or “trick,” endings—which, however. 
must be expertly handled. Subject matter should 
be contemporary, but should avoid divorce, tri- 
angles, and other topics objectionable to a religious 
family magazine. The Rev. Albert Bauman, O.S.B., 
is editor. Payment is 214c a word on acceptance, 
and Father Bauman promises reports within two 
weeks, 

— Av] — 

Many writers have not caught up with the fact 
that Sunday Digest, one of the David C. Cook 
Publications, is no longer slanted to young people 
but is strictly an adult magazine. Articles 500- 
2,000 words, short stories 1,000-1,800, all with 
character-building tone, are wanted. Iva 8. Hoth, 
850 N. Grove Ave., Elgin, Ill., is editor. Payment 
is 114c a word up on acceptance. 

Ac] 

The Progressive Farmer, 821 N. 19th St., Bir- 
mingham, Ala., is interested in one-act plays deal 
ing with patriotism, character building, fun, and 
special occasions such as Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
Hallowe'en. The plays should be suited to rural 
community clubs, schools, churches, chapters of the 
Future Farmers of America, and similar organiza. 
tions. Address Mr. Romaine Smith, Youngfolks 
Editor. 

— — 

Home Movies and Professional Cine Photogra- 
pher, 1159 N. Highland Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif., 
now contains a professional section devoted to 
small movie producers, TV films, and other 16mm 
activities. The magazine can use articles on these 
subjects, with particular emphasis on unique ap- 
proaches and new methods; length, 1,500-2,000 
words with two or three photos. Payment is $50 
an article on acceptance. Query the editor, Henry 
Provisor, before submitting MSS. 


Photography Magazine, 366 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, is continuing a number of the features 
of the Camera, which has ceased publication. 
Photography offers a good market for authoritative 
illustrated articles on specific phases of the art; 
likewise for top quality transparencies, carbro 
prints and other pictures. Bruce Downes is editor. 
Always query in advance. 

— — 

Lakeland Yachting, 809 S. Eighth St., Sheboygan, 
Wis., is in the market for 1,200-word, first-person 
articles about boating personalities, cruises, etc., 
on the Great Lakes and Midwestern rivers and 
lakes; also how-to yachting copy. Query Victor H. 
Schoen, the editor. Payment is around 2c a word. 

— Av] — 

Metropolitan Golfer, 278 Clinton Place, Newark 
8, N.J., is especially interested in instruction arti- 
cles, suitably illustrated, but offers also a market 
for features on golf personalities and country clubs. 
Verse, fillers, and cartoons about golf are used. 
Payment, $25 a full-length article, $5 a poem, on 
publication. The executive editor, J. B. Cherwin, 
should be queried in advance about articles. 

— — 

The primary need of Today's Secretary is for 
fiction 500-1,500 words, preferably with an office 
background and no romance. Payment is $10 a 
page up on acceptance, This magazine is issued 
by the Gregg Publishing Division of McGraw-Hill, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, Address Helen 
Whitcomb, 

— Ag] — 

Ships and the Sea, 1027 N. Seventh St. Mil- 
waukee 3, Wis., is interested in true sea adventure 
stories and factual stories of commercial shipping 
up to 4,000 words. Willard V. Anderson, the edi- 
tor, will supply a bulletin of needs to prospective 
contributors. Payment is 114c-244c a word on 
acceptance. Photos bring $3-$12 on publication, 

— — 

Crafts & Hobbies, 30 FE, 29th St., New York 16, 
seeks articles embodying human interest and show- 
ing how an actual individual made a business of 
his craft or hobby. Payment is 2c a word on pub- 
lication. 


NO READING FEE 


We must extend our list of writers. We will read one manuscript of any length or type by 
any writer, free of charge, and give an opinion. 
it is bad we'll return it. If we think it has possibilities, we'll suggest our collaboration plan. 


In any event, you will benefit by your experience 
in having sold over five thousand manuscripts. 


Enclose return postage and address all manuscripts to 


RICHARD FALES AGENCY 
6533 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


If it is good we'll submit it for sales. It 
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IF YOU HAVE FAITH 


in your book (or other manuscript) yet it has failed 
to sell, very likely it needs a new editorial approach, 
polishing or revision. 

Send it to me now for a thorough working-over. 
For only $1.00 per 1000 words it will be given a 
careful professional editing. When it is ready to sell, 
| will market it through my own literary agency at 
no extra cost. At time of sale, the fee is refunded 
to you and | then take my regular 10% commission. 


Let’s give your writing the help it needs to sell. 


LAMBERT WILSON 
Wilson Literary Service 
130 East 37th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Established 35 years. 
Manuscripts criticised, revised, typed, market- 
ed. Special attention to book manuscripts. 

Poetry. 
Catalog req 
AGNES “REEVE, “CRITIC. 
Dept. J Franklin, Ohio 


STORY-A-WEEK CLASS 


Write short-shorts for markets actually asking for 
them. Extension of workshop in NYC. 


Director Georgia C. Nicholas 
152 E. 35th St. New York 16 


TRY THE CRITIC WHO WROTE THE PRIZE-WINNING NOVEL 
“THE DEVIL’S HANDMAIDENS” 
For coaching by Chicago class. plots and poetry. 


SEVEN BOOK 
(Basic Technique). 


1—WRITERS: HERE'S HOW 
: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formu a). 
LET'S PLOT! (Plots for everything) . 
IL! (Advance Technique)..... 


E L 
7~THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS (My _historical 
For proof that I can practice what I also teach by mail 
available for lectures. References: Who's Who in the Midwest 
Dundee Rd. MILDRED |. REID Northbrook, ItIlinois 


LET ME HELP YOU 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM $1 per 1,000 words. 
attention to plot, dialog and characterization. 
appraisals $5. 
REWRITING, GHOSTING, EDITING, TYPING 
Very Reasonable Rates 
ROBERT A. WISE 
308 Oleander Avenue Bokersfield, California 


Special 
Novel 


GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writ- 
ing for marketing. | do not tell what to do. 
I do it you. Reference women’s WHO'S 
WHO. Correspondence requires return post- 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, Miomi 33, Florida 


Woman's Home Companion, 640 Fifth Ave., 
New York 19, is seeking stories of top quality and 
popular appeal in all lengths. Fiction should be 
addressed to Lee Schryver. 

— Av] — 


Science & Mechanics, 450 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
11, works chiefly on a query and assignment basis 
but offers an excellent market for qualified writers 
in the fields of science and industry. Don Dinwid- 
die, the editor, tells Author & Journalist: 


We use feature stories dealing with new develop- 
ments in science, industry, home furnishings and 
appliances, and workshop equipment—wherever the 
subject matter can be related to the self-interest of 
the general consumer audience. We also use feature 
stories on people who have developed successful 
businesses from hobbies, with sufficient facts to ex- 
plain to the average reader how he can go and do 
likewise. We have an audience interested in learning 
how to do things better and the facts behind devel- 
opments which may affect (preferably improve) their 
daily living; readers more interested in mechanical 
details than the average. 

We have an even larger market for how-to-do-its 
and kinks, ranging from those dealing with house- 
hold maintenance, remodeling, and repair through 
special departments dealing with cars, boats, models, 
radio and TV, and even patents and inventions, Ma- 
terial for these departments is prepared by authors 
who are specialists in the type of project presented. 

Study the magazine before querying. We use glossy 
photos only and will underwrite photo costs where 
necessary to obtain professional quality. Bylines are 
given wherever the author has contributed the article 
theme or done the major job of preparing the mater- 
ial. Credit lines and manufacturers’ names and ad- 
dresses are included in stories, together with price 
data, as a reader service. There is heavy emphasis 
on drawings which actually show the reader how. 

We work four months ahead of issue date. Our 
rates are generally as good as any in our field, and 
frequently higher where the quality of the article 
research, organization, and presentation is first-rate. 
Payment is on acceptance. 


— — 


The National Jewish Post, P.O. Box 1633, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., is in the market for features 
(to 1,500 words), fillers for adults and children, 
and pictures. All material must pertain to Jewish 
l?fe. Payment is lc a word, $2 each for pictures, 
after publication. The managing editor is Moshe 
Kahn, who should be queried before manuscripts 
are submitted. 

— Ae] — 

The Vanguard Press, 424 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, has taken over Thames and Hudson 
Publishers. ‘The book list of the latter firm will 
be absorbed by Vanguard. 


NEXT MONTH: TV MARKETS 

How to market TV scripts will be explained 
in the October Author & Journalist by Eric 
Health, noted authority, author of the out- 
standing book Writing for Television. There 
will also be a market list, prepared by Mr. 
Health himself. The October issue will be 
must for all writers interested in TV. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


; 
$1.00 
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Another contest has been added to those cele- 
brating National Poetry Day, October 15. The 
District of Columbia Branch, League of American 
Pen Women, offers $50 for the best unpublished 
rhymed poem under 32 lines. The contest, which 
closes September 30, is open only to residents of 
Maryland, Virginia, or the District of Columbia. 
Particulars are obtainable from Evelyn Booth 
Moore, 1429 Longfellow St. N. W., Washington 
BG. 
— Av] — 

Beatrice Mahaffey and Ray Palmer, who edit 
Other Worlds, now have another magazine, Uni- 
verse, in the science-fiction fieid. They are in the 
market for short stories, short-shorts, and novel- 
ettes, paying 3c a word on acceptance. ‘They also 
use cartoons. Address Universe at 139 N. Clark 
St., Chicago. 


The Modern Theatre, 825 Van Brunt Blvd., 
Kansas City 1, Mo., wants especially articles giving 


The Wooden Horse 


[Continued from Page 9} 
being spied upon; it was a sinister feeling that 
sometimes comes when the weather is so, or so, 
and the sounds about you are not entirely 
sounds but fabrications ef lost sounds, bits of dis- 
cordant city noises drifting in over the houses 
and buildings and splatterings of water. 

To my friend who was in overalls | said: “An 
evil eye looks up at me from the earth,” and, 
laughing, I picked it up and held it in my hand 
and it became quite suddenly a whole enormous 
world. It became in another way a mirror of a 
lost day and allowing my own eyes to sink their 
strength deep into the patterns of purple and 
green and yellow of the glass one I saw the child- 
ren and the mothers and the pigtails and tears 
and heard laughter coming up and the music of 
the merry-go-round and most of all my own lost 
and almost-forgotten youth, and I ran with the 
eye, knowing it was once an important part of a 
merry-go-round horse and an important part of 
a child’s life. 

So the search began: the search for the wooden 
horse, and in the search I discovered once more 
the meaning of life as I once knew it. I discovered 


details of successful merchandising of confections 
and other refreshments in theatres. Query I. L. 
Thatcher, the editor. 


Discontinued Markets 


Apartment Life 
Book of Wit and Humor 
Brief 

Camera 

Complete Detective 
G-Man 

Magazine of Art 
Modern Age 

Music Magazine 
Poetry Chapbook 
Protestant 

Sports Life 

Sports Stars 

Thought and Action 


that when a writer loses his zest for search and 
has closed his eyes to what the world holds or to 
what in reality he wants the world to hold for him, 
he is entirely lost to himself and he has nothing 
from which to draw, and the whole structure of 
his make-believe world in which he has permitted 
himself to live for the sake of his stories has 
crumbled to nothing. I looked for the discarded 
wooden horse so that somehow I might place the 
lost eye back into the empty wooden socket and 
return it to an identity again so that children 
could laugh and mothers might sit quietly by in 
the shade of trees to watch the children, In a 
sense it was the beginning of my own world being 
recreated. 

“What do you want with an old glass eye?” my 
friend who dug post holes with me said. “An old 
glass eye that’s scratched and nicked and worth 
about fifty cents to a wooden horse and nothing 
to you.” 

But I placed the eye in my trouser pocket and 
we worked in a special kind of silence the whole 


livelong day. 


cost you a penny! If you hav- tried ‘’systems, 


and puts you under no obligation. 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME 


You will become a selling writer if | take you in my limited group of writers, or it won't 
my pamphlet which gives details of this unique offer. 
under my supervision, SOLD MORE THAN 100 STORIES within a four-month period. Here is a 
record no other teacher, school, or agency can approach. Send for the pamphlet today! It is FREE 


plans,’’ “‘courses,’’ etc., without success, write for 
One hitherto unpublished writer, working 


your manuscripts will become salable. 


“Exceptionally stimulating and helpful. 


DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 

Training Program 
Every writer must use and develop his imagination. 
normal mind, just as a limb may be developed by exercise. A few short weeks of honest, daily work as 
outlined in Developing a Literary Imagination, will spur your imagination and enthusiasm. You will discover 
untapped sources for story material. Your writing will be vivid and alive, and—most important to you— 


“The finest piece of writing instruction I’ve seen in years,” says the author of a dozen published books. 
Wish | had it years ago.” says another of the many 
hundreds of satisfied users of this psychologically sound and tested training method. 

To make this training program accessible to all writers, | have set the price at $1.00 a copy. 


Literary imagination can be developed in the 
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AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S ANNUAL MARKET LIST OF 


Specialized Magazines 


ests offer numerous opportunities to writ 
ers, particularly those whose interests 
coincide with those of the magazine. 

Following is Author & Journalist’s annual list 
of specialty magazines, revised and brought down 
to the date of going to press. The magazines in 
this list are to be distinguished from business or 
trade publications, which circulate among manu- 
fatcurers, wholesalers, and retail distributors; in 
other words, people who make their living in the 
fields covered. Readers of the specialty magazines 
have, as a rule, an amateur rather than a profes- 
sional interest in the respective subjects. 


ter appealing to specialized inter- 


Amusements 


Modern Screen, 26! Fifth Ave., New York. (M-15) Gen- 
eral articles 1,500-2,000; fillers; news items. C. D. Saxon 
and D. L, Horner. Varying rates. 

Motion Picture and Television Magazine, 67 W. 44th 
St., New York. (M-15). Sharply angled stories on estab- 
lished stars, occasional introductory shorts on outstanding 
newcomers, 1,000. Sam Schneider. Liberal rates. Acc. 


Movie Life, 295 Madison Ave., New York 17. (M-25) 
Informal candid pictures of screen personalities, well- 
captioned. “Angle’’ stories done in pictures especially de- 
sired. Patricia Campbell. Good rates. Acc. 


Movie Stars Parade, 295 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
(M-15) Articles on motion picture personalities to 1,500 
on assignment only. Diana Lurvey. Reasonable rates. Acc. 


Radio and Television News, 366 Madison Ave., New 
York. (M-25) Technical and semitechnical articles dealing 
with radio and television engineering, research, electronics. 
Constructional articles for amateur radiomen and service- 
men. Diagram need only be in pencil. Good photos. No 
fiction or poetry; no publicity “puffs.” Any unusual appli- 
cation of electronics, 100-2,000. Oliver Read. 3c-5c, in- 
cluding photos; gag cartoons $5. 

Radio-TV Mirror, 205 E. 42nd St., 
Radio and TV fan stories, 3,000-5,000. Ann Daggett Hig- 
ginbotham. No unsolicited MSS. read; query before sub- 
mitting. No poetry published. $150 up, according to merit. 
Acc. 

Theetre Arts, 130 W. 56th St., New York 10. (M-15) 
Articles on theatrical and associated arts, 500-2,500; news 
items; photos; drawings. Pub. 


New York. (M-15) 


Most of the specialty magazines publish neither 
fiction nor verse. Generally they use photographic 
illustrations, and many of them accept cartoons. 
It is wise to query before submitting articles to 
them. 


In the Jist the letter in parantheses indicates the 
frequency of publication; the figure following is 
the single copy price in cents, For instance, (M- 
25) means monthly, 25 cents a copy. 


If there is no indication to the contrary, the 
price paid for MSS. is quoted in cents per word. 
Acc. means payment on acceptance, Pub. means 
payment on publication. 


Animals 


All-Pets Magazine, Box 151, Fond du Lac, Wis. (M-25) 
Authoritative articles on pets of all kinds, to 1,000. 
Articles $3 up, pictures $2 up. Acc. 

Arabian Horse News, Box 2155, Cheyenne, Wyo. (M exc. 
January and July-35) Articles, verse, fillers, photos, car- 
toons dealing with Arabian horses. Mrs. Anna Best Joder. 
No payment. 

The Blood-Horse, P. O. Box 1520, Lexington, Ky. (W- 
20) Articles on breeding and racing of Thoroughbred 
horses. Warren Schweder. Articles $15 up. Photos $3 up. 


Pub. 

Cats Magazine, 4 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
(M-25) Articles to 2,000 on all subjects connected with 
cats. Photo stories. Verse. Raymond D. Smith. Articles 
$5-$12.50 each, verse 10c a line, photos $3-$5. Acc. 

The Chronicle, Middieburg, Va. (W) Articles covering 
Thoroughbred breeding, steeplechasing, horse shows, etc. 
Photos of horses, $3. Pub. 

Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., 
Mass. (M-15) S. P. C. A. organ. Animal 
stories (not fiction) to 600; photos. W. A. Swallow. 
photos $1 up. Acc. 

Popular Dogs Magazine, 2009 Ranstead St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. (M-35) Short-shorts; human interest articles on dogs; 
verse; fillers; cartoons; photos. 50c an inch, verse $1, 
pictures $3. Query. Pub. 

The Quarter Horse Journal, P. O. Box 2290, Amarillo, 
Texas. (M-35) Articles on quarter horses, rodeo horses, 
rodeo people, ranchers, cowboys, etc. Cartoons. Willard H. 
Porter. Acc. Query. 

The Western Horseman, 3850 N. Nevada St., Colorado 
Springs, Colo. (M-35) Articles in which the Western Stock 
horse is featured, 1,500-2,000. Cartoons. Acc. Query. 


Boston 15, 
articles and 
Yc, 


YOUR AGENT. 


THAT FIRST CHECK FROM AN EDITOR IS STIMULATING... . 


15 years of writing, counselling and selling has given me the know-how to be of service 
in helping you to become a professional SELLING WRITER. 


| offer the kind of help you need; point out what your story lacks; show you how to repair 
it, or do a complete revision if such seems necessary. When your story is right—-l| ACT AS 


(Short stories, novels, non-fiction books, articles and plays for stage, film, radio and TV) 


Local writers will be pleased to know that evening classes in plotting and writing slick 
short-shorts are now available. Write or phone for info: DU 9-8967. 


MODERN WRITERS . . - $3.00 


MARY KAY TENNISON - - - Authors Agent & Counsellor 
Box 57275 Flint Station, Los Angeles 57, California 


TALENT QUIZ .. . $1.00 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Armed Services 

Combat Forces Journal, 1529 18th St., 
ton, D.C. Original articles, translations, 
on military subjects. 22c-3c. Pub. 

Leatherneck, P. O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 
(M-25) Fiction, humor, articles, to 3,500. Must have strong 
Marine slant. Shorts to 1,000. Colonel Donald L. Dickson, 
USMC. To 6c. Acc. 

The Marine Corps Gazette, Box 106, Marine Corps 
Schools, Quantico, Va. (M-30) Professional military, Marine 


N.W., Washing- 
reprints of works 


Corps, naval, air articles, illustrated, with emphasis on 
amphibious warfare—1,000-6,000. Major Carl E. Walker, 
USMC. 3c-6c. Acc. 

The National Guardsman, Stewart Bidg. 400 Fifth 


Stories 750-2,000 with 


St., N.W., Washington 1, 
sports and military 


appeal to all-male group, ages 17-35; 
articles, 500-3,000; cartoons. Allan G. Crist. 3c. Pub. 

Our Navy, | Hanson Pl., Brooklyn 17, N. Y. (Bi-M-25) 
Professional type articles on naval subjects, of interest to 
enlisted personnel; authentic articles on naval subjects, 
2,000-4,000; action naval short stories; photos; humorous 
and fact essays with naval slant; verse on naval matters. 


Dan Howe. Yc-Ic. Pub. No payment for verse. 
Art, Antiques 
Art Digest, 116 E. 59th St., New York 22. (20 times a 
yr.-50) News items of general interest to the art field. 
Query. 


The Spinning Wheel, Taneytown, Md. (M-30) Essays and 
articles, especially documented material of interest to the 
collector of Early American antiques, including identifi- 
cation features, brief history, etc. Photos. Marjorie M. 
Smith. Payment commensurate with importance of material. 
Pub. 


Crafts, Mechanics, Hobbies 
Contest Magazine, Upland, Ind. (M-50)  Instructive 
articles on how to win prizes in specific contests or specific 
types of contests. Hugh Freese. Yc; photos of current big 


winners, $2. Pub. 

Croft Horizons, 60! Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 17. (Bi-M-75) 
Articles on handicrafts, including ceramics, silverware, 
jewelry, weaving, textile printing, needlework, glass-blow- 


ing, leatherwork, woodworking, carving, and design for 
professional craftsmen. Research must be original and 
comprehensive. Mary Lyon. 2c. Pub. 

Crofts & Hobbies, 30 E. 29th St.. New York 16. (M) 
How-to-make-it articles on any craft, with actual success 
examples, 1,500-2,000. Illustrative material, either draw- 
ings or photos, essential. 2c, photos $3. Pub. 

Homecraft & The Home Owner, 154 E. Erie St., Chicago 
(Bi-M) How-to-build articles of wood, metal, leather, etc., 
with detailed drawings or at least one photo. Emphasis 
on home repair articles. R. C. Johns. $15 a page. Acc. 

Mechanix Illustrated, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36. 
(M-20) Feature articles about mechanical and scientific 
developments, inventions, etc. How-to articles about pro- 
jects readers build. Cartoons. Photos. William  L. 
Parker. To $250 an article, pictures average of $10. Acc. 

Model Airplane News, 551] Fifth Ave., New York 17 
(M-25) Model airplane construction articles 1,500. William 
Winter. Varying rates. Pub. 

Model Railroader, 1027 N. 7th St., 
50) How-to-do-it articles on scale 
written by model railroaders. Cartoons. 
Pub. Query. 

Paramount Collector-Hobbyist, Box 864, Denver |. (M- 
15) Not now in the market. J. N. Hile. 

Popular Mechanics, 200 E. Ontario St., 
35) Hlustrated articles on scientific, mechanical, industrial 
discoveries; human interest and adventure elements, 300- 
1,500; fillers to 250. How-to-do-it articles on craft and 
shop work, with photographs and rough drawings, and 
short items about new and easier ways to do everyday 
tasks, should be addressed to the Technical Editor. 
Roderick M. Grant, Managing Editor. Ic-10c; photos $5 
up. Acc. 

Popular Science Monthly, 353 4th Ave., New York 10. 
(M-25) Non-technical illustrated articles on scientific, 
mechanical, labor-saving devices, discoveries, under 2,000. 
Volta Torrey. jc to 10c; photos $3 up. Acc. 

Sci & hanics, 450 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11. (Bi- 
M-25) Features on new developments in science, industry, 
home furnishings and appliances, workshop equipment, also 
on people who have developed successful businesses from 
hobbies. How-to articles by specialists in a variety of 
mechanical fields. Prefers to work strictly on query and 
assignment basis. Don Dinwiddie. Good rates. Acc. 


Milwaukee, Wis. (M- 
model railroading, 
Photos. John Page 


Chicago 11. (M- 
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EDITORS APPRECIATE 
good looking manuscripts 


Send manuscripts the FOLDALOPE way. 
Foldalopes are envelope-folder units that make 
for easy handling of your manuscripts in editorial 
offices. Fit 82 by 11 sheets flat. 

The extra-stiff manila folders and tough kraft 
envelopes combine for a snug fit, keeping manu- 
scripts rigid in the mail. 


COMPARE PRICES! 


7 envelopes for the trip out, and 


7 envelopes for the trip back. 
(For your sake we hope for one-way trips.) 


4 extra-stiff snug-fit folders serving the 
double purpose of cover and stiffener. Each 
folder stays crisp for several trips. 

PLUS more than enough 3 by 5 gummed labels. 
PLUS large red ‘’First Class’ stickers. 

PLUS mimeographed notes on how editors like 
manuscripts to look, and other helpful hints. 


ALL FOR ONLY $1.00 We pay postage. 


Try them. If dissatisfied return unused envelopes, 
folders, and labels. Your whole dollar will be refunded. 
Send 
Dollar to FOLDALOPES 

Box 121 

Pleasantville, New York 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Novels and short stories: forty cents per thousand 
words. Poetry one cent per line. Free carbon copies. 


Bond paper. Spelling corrections only. Disabled 
veteran. 

Addison Alton 
3101, Concert St. Keokuk, lowa 


Writing for the Juveniles 
is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! If you have 
ordinary writing ability, it is easily possible to earn the 
low cost of six months’ instruction before it is finished. My 
specialized course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE 
JUVENILE MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write for 
this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive 
folder. 
WILLIAM C. DERRY 
Director of Derry Course in Writing for the Juveniles 

40 Rock Avenue East Lynn, Mass. 


GET YOUR FREE COPY OF 
: “BYLINES & CHECKS” =) 
A Rawly published folder which contains m 
valuable advice for nos-fiction writers, plus 
Non- 


data on Ronald J. Cooke’s course in 
writing. Write for your copy now. 
HE NON-FICTION PRESS, P.O. BOX 
GLENDALE CALIFORNIA. 
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ALL TYPES OF FICTION WANTED 


Complete editing service by author and editor with national 
publishing house experience; collaboration with authors seek- 
ing publication; revision; specialists in historical novels. 
Marketing. Chicago and New York contacts. 


Present market need: Adventure stories for boys and girls. 


CREATIVE ENTERPRISES 
Mm, 


| do coaching, criticism, instruction, revisions, editing, 
ghostwriting, research. If not sure what your MS 
needs, ask for Reading and Report, and send $3 
deposit with each MS under 10,000 words, $5 for 
each longer one. Full credit given for deposit when 
ordering any service | recommend, including agency. 
VIVIAN M. TURCOTT 
Box 332, Desk AJ953 Portland 6, Maine 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Neat 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 


MAUDE B. TABER 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


CASH FOR FILLERS 
“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets 
for fillers, brief items, and ‘‘shorticles’’ of all 
types, besides presenting instructive articles on 
how to write salable filler material. Published 
twice yearly. Send 50c for sample copy. 

A. D. FREESE & SONS 


Box A, Upland, Ind. 


ROFESSIONAL 
WRITING— Self-Taught 


Earn up to $50,000-a-year—writing. Average intelligence 

necessary. Need no previous experience. Incredibly easy to 

learn by yourself—at home-—in your spare time. Complete 

training to write best sellers Guaranteed. 

Amazingly inexpensive. (Inquire. Send dime.) Big, new field. 
KRISHNAR INSTITUTE 

1912 Lincoin-Park-West, J-9 Chicago 14 


LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! | ‘ag host-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, Hi + for hundreds of satisfied 
clients. |! may be ‘able to help you see your name in 
print and make money on your raw material. Reason- 
able rates. Particulers FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best 
Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
Dept. A 


P. O. Box 146 New Uim, Minn. 


WE CONSIDER BOOK-LENGTHS 
to meet editorial requirements. Fiction, 
biographical, humor, adventure, etc. 
Inquiries invited. 


CARLSON WADE 
516 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 


Education 


Child Study, 132 £. 74th St., N. Y. 21. (Q-65) Articles 
on all phases of child care and development, parent 
education, also on current research developments and 
findings—technical, but still comprehensible to lay readers; 
comprehensive book-lists for children, parents, and those 
who work with families. Verse. No payment, except 
photos $5. 

The Grade Teocher, 23 Leroy Ave., Darien, Conn. (M- 
50) Short stories 300-900; short-shorts. Articles of value 
to elementary school teachers, 300-1,800. Crafts and 
“how-to-do-it’’ material of interest to children. Fillers. 
Elizabeth W. Robinson. 


Health, Personal improvement 


Life & Health, Review & Herald Publishing Assn., Wash- 
ington 12, D. C. (M-25) Articles on health, medical topics, 
common diseases, mental hygiene, and child care, written 
in layman’s language. Prefer M. D. or R. N. byline, but 
accurate and authentic freelance material is_ invited. 
Average length 1,200. J. De Witt Fox, M. D. Payment 
modest, photos $3-$5. Acc. 

Listen, 6840 Eastern Ave., N. W., Washington 12, D. C. 
(Q-35) Articles, life experiences, news, reflecting some 
phase of alcohol or narcotics problems. Fillers, photos in 
this specialized field. Limited amount of verse. Francis 
A. Soper. About 2c, verse at varying rates. Pub. 

The Negro Traveler, Suite 208 Kresge Bidg., 1028 E. 
63rd St., Chicago 37. (M-25) Human interest articles on 
transportation subjects of interest to waiters, cooks, maids, 
dining car waiters, redcaps, and others in the field. Articles 
on home, clothes, and women for 16-page women’s section, 
2,500. True romance stories. Clarence M. Markham, Jr. 
le up. Pub. 

Nursing World, 67 West 44th St., New York 36. (M-25) 
Factual articles relating to nurses and nursing, 1,000-2,0090 
words. Drawings and photos desirable. 2c-5c, Pub. 

Physicol Culture, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (Bi- 
M-25) Limited market for articles to 1,000 on health and 
physical culture. Bernarr Macfadden. 2c. Pub. 

Service, Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. (M- 
18) Feature articles with special emphasis on foods and 
food service; also material on health and nutrition. Mrs. 
G. E. Munday. 

Sexology, 25 W. Broadway, 
Medical, sexological articles, 
Yac-lc. Pub. 

Today’s Health, American Medical Assn., 535 N. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 10. Articles on any aspect of physical 
or emotional health; need material to meet normal health 
interest of well people of all ages from high school on. 
Especially want sound material for adolescents and the 
elderly. Dr. W. W. Bauer. 2c-5c. Acc. 

Today’s Secretary, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. (10 
times a year-35) Fiction 500-1,500 with office background. 
Occasional personality development articles pertaining pri- 
marily to office behavior and etiquette. Fillers. News of 
secretaries. Photos of office scenes and secretaries in the 
news. Helen Whitcomb. $10 a page up, photos $2.50 up. 
Acc. 

Trustee, Journal for Hospital Governing Boards, 18 E. 
Division St., Chicago 10. All articles contributed by people 
in the hospital and related health fields and other authori- 
ties interested in hospital operation. C. J. Foley. No pay- 
ment. 

You, Purchase, N. Y. (Bi-M-25) Articles 1,200-1.500 on 
personal problems, supported by scientific data as well as 
personal experience or case histories. Cornelia C. D’Amelio. 


2c. Acc. 

Your Health, 270 Park Ave., New York 17. (Q-25) 
Sound, helpful, readable articles on all phases of physical 
and mental health. Fillers. Douglas Lurton. Good rates. 
Acc. 

Your Life, Today’s Guide to Desirable Living, 270 
Park Ave., New York 17. (M-25) Inspirational, helpful 
articles on living; personality profiles, 1,200-2,500; quizzes; 
brief games; fillers. Douglas Lurton. First-class rates. Acc. 

Your Personality, 270 Park Ave., New York 17. (Twice 
a year-25) Helpful articles on all phases of personality, 
700-2,500. Douglas Lurton. Good rates. Acc. 

Volta Review, 1537 35th St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 
(M-35) Articles dealing with effect of deafness on in- 
dividual and ways of overcoming such effect, authentic 
success stories of the deaf who speak. No fiction; almost 
no verse. Alice Dunlap. No payment. 

Why, Modern Living Press, 17 E. 45th St., New York 
17. Case histories on overcoming emotional and other 
personal problems; first-person articles; optimistic psy- 


New York. (M-25; Q-50) 
preferably by physicians. 
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with help. 
fillers. Lawrence C. 


Non-fiction, 1,000-2,000; 
Goldsmith. 3c. 


chological articles 
stories, 2,000-3,000; 
Acc. 


Humor 

Charley Jones’ Laugh Book Magazine, 438 N. Main St., 
Wichita 2, Kan. (M-35) Humorous articles and stories to 
750. Short jokes, anecdotes, typographical errors. Themes 
deal with domestic situations and with events familiar to 
most readers. Cartoons. Jokes 50c, verse 25c a line, longer 
material 2c a word, cartoons $25. Pub. 

Comedy Magazine, 270 Park Ave., New York 17. Light, 
fast-moving stories, 250-400. Cartoons featuring girls, hu- 
man interest. Ernest N. Devver. 2c, cartoons $7.50-$15. 
Acc. 

Jest Magazine, 270 Park Ave., New York 17. Same re- 
quirements as for Comedy Magazine. Ernest N. Devver. 

Joker, 270 Park Ave., New York 17. “Study issue for 
requirements.” Ernest N. Devwver. 

1000 Jokes Magazine, 261] Fifth Ave., 
(Q-15) Humorous pieces 200-600. Cartoons. Does not buy 
jokes. See magazine before submitting. Bill Yates. $15- 
$25 an article, cartoons $15, cartoon spreads $100. Acc. 

Quote, P. O. Box 611, Indianapolis, Ind. (W-15) A 
reading and research service beamed primarily at the 
public speaking field. Buys only short, original humorous 
anecdotes of the “it happened to me” type, 100-200. 
Address: Humor Editor. Varying rates. Acc. 


New York 16. 


Music 

Drum Major Magazine, Janesville, Wis. (M-20) Cartoons, 
gags on majorettes, drum majors, and marching bands. 
$3 to $15 each. Acc. 

Etude—The Music Magazine, Theodore Presser Co., Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. (M-40) Articles to 2,000 on music and music- 
ians, for students and music lovers. John Briggs. Pub. 

Musical America, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19. (Semi-M- 
30) Articles dealing with serious music subjects. Ronald 
Eyer. Query. 

Musical Courier, 119. W. 57th St., N. Y. 19, N.Y. 
(Semi-M-30) Reviews and news pertaining to classical 
music, ballet, radio, and television. Photos. Grace Nylen. 
Pub. Query. 


Nature, Science 


American Forests, 919 17th St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. (M-50) Articles on trees, forests, soil conservation, 
land management, water development, outdoor recreation, 
1,000-2,500; outdoor photos. James B. Craig. 2c up. Acc. 

Audubon Magazine. National Audubon Society, 1130 
Fifth Ave., New York 28. (Bi-M-50) Articles on birds, 
mammals, plants, insects, wildlife, conservation; wildlife 
and conservation of region or locality; biographical 
sketches of living naturalists; how-to-do and _ personal 
experience on wildlife projects; activities of nature groups. 
Article lengths, 1,500-2,500. Photos. Ken Morrison. Ic-3c, 
~photos $3 (cover picture $10). Acc. Query. 

Frontiers, 19th St. and Parkway, Philadelphia 3. (5- 
times-yr-35) Natural history articles, 1,800-2,000; photos. 
McCready Huston. Ic up. Pub. Query. 

Notural History Magazine, 79th St. and Central Park W., 
New York. (M except July and August-50) Popular articles 
to 4,000 on natural science, exploration, wildlife; photo 
series; fillers. Edward M. Weyer, Jr. 3c; photos $5. Acc. 

Nature Magazine, 1214 16th St., Washington, D. C. (10 
issues a year—50) Illustrated nature articles 1,000-2,000; 
fillers with pictures 100 to 400; short verse. R. W. West- 
wood. Ic to 3c. Acc. Query. 

Science Digest, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11. (M-25) 
Popular articles on all fields of science to 2,000. G. B. 
Clementson. Acc. 


Photography 

Amateur Art & Camera, 3755 W. Armitage Ave., 
Chicago. (M-50) Illustrated general, technical, or semi- 
technical articles of interest to the amateur artist, 500- 
1,000. Art and figure photos of nudes or seminudes, 
scenics, scapes, human interest, child and animal life, 
novelty. Joseph Sorren. 1/c-2c. Photos $5-$20. Acc. 

Home Movies and Professional Cine Photographer, | 159 
N. Highland Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. (M-25) Articles 
on amateur movie making, 1,500-2,000; also 16mm pro- 
fessional stories, with photos. Sketches and descriptions of 
movie-making gadgets. Henry Provisor. 2c-3c, photos $3- 
$10. Acc. 
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$3,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


You, too, can win your share of 
these Big National Contests for 
CASH, CARS, HOMES, TRIPS, just 
as our Students do who know the 
secrets of the “School of the 
Stars.” Send today for FREE “Con- 
fidential Contest BULLETIN” with 
winning helps for the biggest 
contests now on... no obligation. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


1015 Chestnut St., Dept. A, Phila, 7, Pa. 


Are you an AUTHOR 
looking for a publisher ? 


TIME Magazine (June 23, 1952) says of EXPOSITION: “Gives 
its writers a contract whose terms are frank & clear, sends out 
review copies & releases, builds publicity & promotion...” 
Send for free 32-page brochure 
“WE CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK” 


Exposition 


386 Fourth Avenue « New York 16,N.Y. Dept. O 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 

OR MONEY BACK 

IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES . 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 

stories . . . articles . . . serials . . . series. 

Now I’m teaching it. 

ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 
Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 


Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 


WILL HERMAN 
Room 328 
7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 3, Ohio 


WRITE COMIC BOOK SCRIPTS 


My 24-page booklet, FUNDAMENTALS OF COMIC SCRIPT 
WRITING, contains over 15,000 words of instruction on 
how to write stories for the comic books. You also receive 
a sample STORY SYNOPSIS and page of PANEL SCRIPT 
as submitted to editors. All for $1.00. 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 


1255 No. Gordon Street 
Hollywood 38, California 


WE WANT CARTOONS! 


Girls - Cheesecake - General 
Fast Action! Prompt Payment! 
Pleasant Rejection Slip 
JOKER COMEDY JEST 
270 Park Ave. 


STARE 
New York 17 


25 


$ $ 
$ $ 
$ $ 
$ $ 
$ $ 
$ | 
$ $ 
$ $ 
| 


ARTICLES SOLD! (One client says:) 


“Although I’ve sold 100,000 words myself | never would 
have thought of POPULAR MECHANICS for your last sale 
for me.” (6c a word) Also been pensena fiction 23 

. Reading fee: $1 per 1,000, to 3,000; 50c per 1,000 


JOHN T. KIERAN 


Would-be-selling writers { 


with songs, poems, stories, bwoks unpublished, write 
immediately. | read manuscripts for two book pub- 
lishers, and others. Enclose stamp for reply which is 


personal. 


637 W. LaDeney D 
Ontario, 


COMPLETE TYPING SERVICE 
Mimeographing Tape Recording Transcribing 
Manuscripts, Letters, Envelopes, Post Cards, 
Poetry, Etc. 

Write for Price List 


MARCELLA BITTENBENDER 


P. O. Box 174, S. S., I City, Pa. 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 


to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing curently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not a “tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course. 
Personal criticism included. Write for free particulars. 


M. DAVIDSON 


P. O. Box 1 Laceyville, Penna. 


Modern Photography Magazine, 25] Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. (M-35) Entertaining, instructive, inspiring 
articles to 3,000 with photo illustrations; also individual 


photos, gadget ideas, and cartoons on photography. A. W. 
Ahlers. Photos to $25. Acc. Query. 

Photography Magazine, 366 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
(M-35) Illustrated articles on one particular phase of 
photography, 600-2,000; 8xi0 glossy, captions for each 
shot. Bruce Downes, Ed. Inquire first. Prints of high 
quality for salon section, showing outstanding technique 
and composition, $15 black and white, $40 color; pix and 
text for Photo Tip department, $10 with pix, $5 if not. 
Color transparencies, carbros, and wash-off relief prints for 
covers and inserts, varying prices. Technical data must 
accompany all pix. Acc. 


“I'd peddle something else if | were you— 
nearly everybody has a book.” 


COMPLETE 
THE OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICES, with 


WRITER’S SERVICE 
its world-wide 


clientele, is. designed ,to meet every writer's need. Con- 
structive and ghosting, supervised 
a selling writer. We also offer the NUMERICAL WRIT- 


ING COURSES, a distinct new way to learn by writin 
complete stories. Agency att aa Typing. Criticisms $1 38 
per M. Special rates on nove 
THE OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICES 
Member Denver Area Better Business Bureau 
3898 Chase Street Denver 14, Colo. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
50c Per Thousand Words 
Work Guaranteed to be Accurate and Neat. 
Price includes: Minor corrections; one carbon copy, 
if desired. Also, extra first and last sheets. 


Pict . The S$ shot Magazine, 343 State St., Roches- 
ter 4, N. "y, (M- Free) Amateur snaps, all subjects, black- 
and-white or color; no candid shots. Wyatt Brummitt. $5. 
Acc. 


Picture Magazines 
Jubilee, 377 Fourth Ave., New York 16. (M-35) A 
national pictorial monthly of Catholic life, edited by lay- 
men. Articles of Catholic interest, also of general family 


interest. Photos. Edward Rice, Robert Lax, Peter J. Mc- 
Donnell, Senior Editors. 10c-20c, photos $7.50-$10. Acc. 
Query. 


Life, Time and Life Bidg., New York 20. (W-20) Photos 
of national and world news events, human-interest pic- 
ture series. Freelance market small. Good rates. Acc. 

Look, 448 Madison Ave., New York 22. (Bi-M-15) 
Articles and pictures of broad general interest, particularly 
about people and their problems. No fiction. William Lowe. 

Parade, 405 Lexington Ave., New York 17. (W-Sunday 
newspaper supplement.) General interest picture stories. 
Jess Gorkin. $500-$1,500. Acc. 

Photo Magazine, 270 Park Ave., New York 17. (M-25) 
Photo stories involving war, crime, adventure. Marv Karp. 
Around $25 a printed page. 

lashtic Roto, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M-with 


21 Yrs. Typing Experience 
121 S. Potomac St. Waynesboro, Pa. 
jons-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 
Discreet, Besied service . 
mation reh: Box 968, particu. 


HELEN M. MYERS 
, Correspondence Club . 
ne to aa lonely, refined, marriageable men andwomen 


high school papers) Picture stories ‘of teen-age life. Mini- 
mum of text, though some illustrated feature stories are 
used. Glenn Hanson. Pictures $10 up. 

See, 10 E 40th St., New York 16. (Bi-M-15) Photos with 
authentic and unusual story backgrounds. Candid action 
type preferred. All photos must be in good taste. Good, 
dramatic action and unusual picture sets and singles, as 
well as human interest and glamour. Text pieces on con- 
troversial subjects to 2,500 words. Good rates. Acc. 

Stare Magazine, 270 Park Ave., New York 17. (Bi-M-25) 
Photo features on people in interesting situations; family, 
industry, entertainment. Steven Andre. 
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Religious, Humanitarian 

Adult Bible Class, David C .Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, 
Ill. (M) Forceful articles, 500-800, on making adult class a 
dynamic force in life of every member; plans for timely 
social and service activities; longer class methods articles, 
700-1,000; articles on advancement of Christianity in the 
home, church, community to 1,200, and articles on Chris- 
tianity in its relationship to life outside, 1,000-1,200. Roy 
H. Murray. Ic-2c. Acc. 

America, 329 W. i08th St., New York 25. (W) Catholic 
weekly of comment. Articles 1,500-2,000, chiefly on public 
issues. 2c. Pub. 

Annals of Good St. Anne de Beaupre, Basilica of St. 
Anne, Que., Canada. (M-15) Articles of wide reader in- 
terest, Catholic in tone, not necessarily religious, 1,800; 
wholesome fiction, generally avoiding slang. 1,200-1,800. 
Rev. Maurice de Montigny. C. Ss. R. Ie, jokes $1 each. 

The Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Ind. (W-15) Short stories 
on Catholic and other themes, 2,000-3,000; poems under 
24 lines. Articles 1,500-3,000. Wholesome juvenile adven- 
ture short stories, serials. Rev. Felix Duffey, C.S.C. Ic up. 
Acc. 

Baptist Leader, 1793 Chestnut St., 
(M-25) Human interest articles on unusual methods or 
successes of churches and Sunday Schools; articles on 
families who have achieved the art of doing things to- 
gether; unusual life stories related to church and com- 
munity life, 1,200-1,500. Also fiction and articles for four 
story papers for primary, junior teen, and young people 
age groups. Benjamin P. Browne. Vac. Acc. 

The Canadian Messenger, 2 Dale Ave., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. (M-10) Short stories, Catholic atmosphere, bright, 
pointed, but not preachy, 3,000—no love stories; articles 
and essays, Catholic and general interest, 1,000-3,000. 
Rev. J. |. Bergin, S. J. le. Acc. 

The Christian Advocate, Methodist Publishing House, 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11. (W-10) Reliigous, family, travel, 
patriotic short stories, articles, essays, 1,500; verse. T. 
Otto Nall. 1Yac up. Acc. 

The Christian Family, Divine Word Misionaries, Techny, 
Il. (M-30) Catholic family magazine. Illustrated articles, 
short-short stories, some poetry, of interest to family 
people. Rev. Charles Kelty. 2c up, pictures extra, poetry 
25¢ a line up. 

Christian Herald, 27 £. 39th St., New York 16. (M-35) 
Interdenominational religious illustrated sociological articles, 
2,500; short stories; verse. Releases all but first serial 
rights. 1Yc-2c, verse 25c a line. Acc. (Overstocked on 
articles and poetry.) 

The Christian Home, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. (M- 
20) Articles 1,000-2,000 on family relationships, child 
guidance; stories 2,500-3,500 of interest to parents of 
children and teen-agers; verse; photos of family groups. 
Joy Bayless, Articles Ic, stories 1Vgc. Acc. 

Christian Life, 434 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. (M-25) 
Short stories 2,000-3,000; short-shorts 1,200. Articles: 
organizational, adventure, biographical, devotional, 1,000. 
Fillers 800. Photos. Material should appeal to evangelical 
Christians. William J. Petersen. 2c, photos $5. Pub. 

Christian Parent, 1222 Mulberry St., Highland, Ill. Aticles 
and stories under 2,000, with Christian home life and 
Christian child training themes; serials. Photos. M. P. 
Simon. Yac. Acc. 

The Commonweal, 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16. (W-20) 
A review edited by Catholic laymen. Timely articles on 
issues of the day. Edward S. Skillin. 2c. Acc. 

Cor, Hales Corners, Wisc. (M) A magazine promoting the 
Apostolate of the Sacred Heart. Short-short fiction and 
articles. 1,500-2,500; photos. Rev. Geo. Pinger, $.C.J. 1Yac 
up. Acc. 

Council Fires, 260 W. 44th St., New York 18. Fiction 
with Christian background, 2,000-2,500. P. B. Christie. 
Yac. Acc. Write for sample copy before submitting. 

Daily Meditation, P. O. Box 2710, San Antonio 6, Texas. 
Metaphysical success, and inspirational articles, Mayan 
archaeology and discoveries, nonsectarian religious articles, 
teaching the power of prayer or with metaphysical slant. 
750-1,700; exact word count must be given on each manu- 
script. No fiction or photographs. Report in 60 days. 
William P. Taylor. VYec-lIc. Acc. 

The Grail, St. Meinrad, Ind., (M-25) Feature articles 
1,000-1,500; shorts 300; short stories 1,500-2,000. Em- 
phasis on worship of God and things of interest to the 
Christian family today. Published monthly by Benedictines. 
Acc. 

The Improvement Era, 50 N. Main St., Salt Lake City, 
Utah, (M-25) Stories of high moral character, 1,000-2,000; 
short shorts, 500-800. General articles on social conditions, 
vocational problems, handicrafts, material of particular 
interest to youth and to Mormon Church, 300-2,000. 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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You are invited to 
write Virginia Slaughter 


for information upon how I can give 
you Professional, Personalized aid 
with your writing problems, 
Author, Editor, Critic 17 years. 
Virginia Slaughter, Literary Service 


P. O. Box 56-A — Burnet Woods Sta. 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio — Phone AV 2332 


TYPING SERVICE 


If it can be typed, I'll type it. 
job too small. Typed to your specifications. 
able Rates. 


No job too large; no 
Reason- 


FREE?! MSS. DELIVERY (and pickup) 


to any TWO PUBLISHERS you choose ABSOLUTELY 
FR NA ANU yor OBLIGATION THEREAFTER. 


NUSCRIPTS TYPED, All Forms 


IN BOOKS, PLAYS, STORIES 


EDITING & GHOSTWRITING, All Forms 


FREE BOOKLETS. 


WRITERS SERVICE, Dept. AJ. 


7 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. MU 7-5690 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP _ 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; 
worldwide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, ee 
rewriting, ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches 
articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books. Each pr 
erly "5 when ready. Free carbon on white paper. prop: 
to $1.75 R thousand word average. Minimum $6.50. 


A A. GWIN- BUCHANAN 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 


WE SELL SHORT STORIES, 
BOOKS, PLAYS, ARTICLES. 


33 Yrs. As Literary Agents—Beginners Welcomed 
Poetry also considered. Editing, revision, honest 
criticism. Personal representation for established 
writers. For information and references write to: 

ANITA DIAMANT 
The WRITERS’ WORKSHOP, ree 


Madison Avenue, New York’ 16, N 


MORE ARTICLE SALES! 


($150 for 3,000 words, LIFETIME LIVING. Also for same 
author: NATURE, and “The ETUDE one was beautifully 
presented.”) But | also am handling short stories, short 
shorts, books. Reading fee: $1! per 1,000, up to 3,000, 
50c per 1,000 over. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 


Denville, im. 
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REVOLT AGAINST FORMULA! 
Exceptional Novels, Short Stories, Plays, Articles marketed. 
Unestablished writers assisted. 


Scripts for Stage, Films, Television 
given special ott attention. 


CHARLES G. C G. CHUPET 
Literary Agent 
(Yale Drama School ‘29) 


5657 Sunset Bivd. Hollywood 28, California 


TRY AND GET IT PUBLISHED 


Charis Miley’s latest—a hard-hitting book which 
amusingly exposes the literary leeches who thrive 
upon the hopes of writers. Well worth reading. 


$2.00 postpaid 
THE NEPTUNE COMPANY 
210 Fifth Avenue — New York 10, N. Y 
Se sa 


EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 
25 Years’ Experience 
Manuscripts neatly typed in pica or elite type, 20-pound 
bond paper, with one carbon. MSS. over ten pages extra 
first and last sheets, minor corrections. 40 cents per 
thousand words, plus return postage. 


KAYE TYPING SERVICE 


Box 389 Grove City, Pennsylvania 


YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE— 

THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 
Endorsed by. leading educators, used by thousands 
of writers. Let these Specialized PLOT GENIES fur- 
nish you with countless dramatic plots for the story 
types now in demand—Detective-Mystery, Romance, 
Short-Short Story, and Comedy. Write what the 
editors want. et YOUR share of the editors’ 
checks. Send today for free descriptive literature. 

J, C. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 
P. O. Box 1008, Dept. A lendale, Calif 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 


Will Heideman’s New 1953 Revised Course & Markets 
No long training or professional style and plotting teclinique 
needed. Shows how oe write humor, juvenile stories, ee 
hold tips, rewrites, with 150 mar- 
kets, also month ag help to 1500 words of fillers if you 
order now. Other fiction courses and help available. Return 
his ad and $1.00 today to 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
Dept. A 


P. O. Box 146 New Ulm, Minn. 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need editorial revi- 
sion of their scripts. Twenty years’ editorial ex- 
perience qualifies me to give expert assistance 
with stories or books. I help writers make sales. 
f can help YOU! FREE READING AND REPORT 
ON SHORT STORIES. Special courses in Short 
Story and Article Writing. Ghost-writing of 
books, stories and special articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


WIN PRIZES 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby publica- 
tion, lets you in on how to win! Each issue lists scores of 
lucrative competitions open to everyone. Presents winning 
tips from winners, judges, and experts. 50c a copy, $4.50 a 
year. Contest Magazine, Dept. A, Upland, Indiana. 


Photos of striking and dramatic simplicity for frontis- 
piece and cover use. Poetry to 30 lines, Doyle L. Green. 
Fiction and features, 1c; poetry 25c a line. Acc. 

The Lamp, Ringgold St., Peekskill, N. Y. (M-20) Articles 
on religious (Catholic) topics 2,000-2,500; short stories 
with Catholic slant, same length. Rev. Samuel Cummings, 
$. ‘A: 2e. Ae. 

The Light and Life Evangel, Winona Lake, Ind. (W) 
illustrated features on general interest topics, 2,000. Short 
stories 2,500-3,000; serials 6-10 chapters. Religious motif 
desirable but not required exclusively; romance on a high 
level; Christian virtues and good morals indirectly taught. 
News and other short fact items. Fillers. Dr. Leroy M. 
Lovell. Yoc. Acc. 

The Living Church, 407 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee 3, 
Wis. (W-15) Articles, 1,000-2,000, and verse by Episco- 
palians who are experts in their fields, for Episcopalians. 
Peter Day. $5 an article up. Acc. Religious verse, no pay- 
ment. 

The Lookout, 20 E. Central Pkwy., Cincinnati 10. (W-5) 
Articles on Christian education, adult Sunday School work 
1,000; wholesome but not “Sunday Schoolish’’ short 
stories, 1,000-1,200, serials to 10 chapters of 1,000- 
1,200 each. Photos upright 8 x 10, scenic, human interest. 
No poetry. Guy P. Leavitt, 1c up, photos $5. Within 
1 month after acceptance. 

The Lutheran, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. (W- 
5) Personal experience, notable achievement articles written 
for average person in field of Christian ideology, 1,000- 
2,000; short stories with relevance to church paper, 500- 
2,500; photos relevant to church paper. Dr. G. Elson Ruff. 
Ic-2c, photos $5. Pub. 


Magnificat, 131 Laurel, Manchester, N. H. (M-30) 
Catholic articles, short stories, serials, verse. Indefinite 
rates. Acc. 


The Marian, 2334 S. Oakley Ave., Chicago 8. (10 
times yearly-10) Stories to 1,500, articles to 1,200, modern 
yet wholesome, not necessarily Catholic. Pictures for 
articles. Mariological articles. Prompt reports. Rev. Peter 
P. Cinikas, M.1.C. Ic. 

Mary Immaculate Magazine, Box 96, San Antonio, Tex. 


Articles, short stories with Catholic interest, adventurous 
missionary tales, about 1,800. Rev. Peter V. Rogers, 
O.M.1. Ic. 

The Menorah Journal, 20 E. 69th St., New York 21. 
(Q-$1.50) Jewish short stories, sketches, one-act plays, 
essays, poetry. Henry Hurwitz. le up. Pub. 

The M Box 59, Nashville 2, Tenn. 
(M-25) Short~ shorts 500. Factual religious articles about 


people who have achieved through faith, prayer, etc. 
Verse. Photos. Cartoons rarely. Louis B. Reynolds. Articles 
$10-$25 each, poems $2-$5, photos $5-$7.50. Acc. Query. 

Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 515 E. Fordham Rd., 
New York 58. (M-25) Cathelic short stories to 2,500; 
religious verse. Rev. Thomas H. Moore, S.J. 3c up. Acc. 

Mother’s Magazine, David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, 
ill. (Q-7) Articles on how to teach children religion in 
the home, 1,000. Beatrice H. Genck. Ic. Acc. 

The National Humane Review, 135 Washington Ave., 
Albany 10, N.Y. {M-15) Articles dealing with prevention 
of cruelty to children and animals or with any aspect of 
humanitarianism, 1,500-2,000. Appropriate photos. Fred 
Myers. 2c-5c, photos $3-$7.50. Acc. 

The National Jewish Monthly, 1003 K St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (M-15) Short stories, articles, essays, Jewish 
interest, 1,000-3,000. Edward E. Grusd. Ic-3c. Pub. 

New Century Leader, David C. Cook Publishing Co, 
Elgin, tll. (M) Challenging suggestions on how to become 
a better Sunday School teacher, 1,200; plans for building 
an effectively organized Sunday School from the superin- 
tendent’s point of view, 1,200, and many articles on o 
variety of topics for religious leaders and all adults de- 
siring a general religious publication. Interdenominational. 


Roy H. Murray. Ic-2c. Acc. 

Opinion, 17 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M-25) Articles 
2,000, short stories 2,000; verse; fillers. Jewish interest. 
le. Pub. 


Outwitting Handicaps, 15327 San Juan Drive, Detroit 21, 
Mich. (Irr.-25) “How to do it’’ magazine for the physically 
handicapped covering all types of disability. Articles 300- 
500, descriptive of mechanical devices, gadgets, appliances 
and procedures for personal adiustment, social or economic 
rehabilitation; may be accompanied by sketches or photos. 
Health recovery features, preferably written in first per- 
son with emphasis on “how | did it’; also “how-to-do- 
it’ stories on successful home businesses, 1,500 to 3,000 
words. Harry E. Smithson. Ic up; gadget articles, $1-$25 
each. Acc. 
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Read and Let Live 


By IRENE WARSAW 


Mrs. testified in a divorce suit that her hus- 
band flew into rages and once beat her because she 


was inattentive to his reading of poetry. 
—News item 


Come in, my love, my turtle dove; 
I've cooked your dinner well.. 

(I hope he'll eat with gusto and 
Without a villanelle.) 


Come, dear, sit down. Your steak is brown 
With garlic butter on it. 

(I hope that he'll forget to read 
A rondeau, ode, or sonnet.) 


And here’s a bowl to cheer your soul 
A luscious, healthful salad. 

(I hope that it will keep his mind 
Off triolet and ballad.) 


What's that, you brute, Don’t shout! Don’t shoot! 
Don’t heap on me your curses! 

Don’t throw that chair! Don’t pull my hair! 
I'll listen to your verses. 


Precious Blood Messenger, Carthagena, Ohio. (M-10) 
Catholic human-interest articles and stories, about 2,000. 
Father M. J. Foltz, C.P.P.S. Yec, verse 25c¢ a line. Acc. 

Presbyterian Life, Witherspoon Bidg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
(Bi-M-20) Human interest news, reports, and feature 
articles, 200-1,500, on Protestant Christians (preferably 
Presbyterian) who apply Christian principles to business, 


politics, community service, etc. Juvenile stories, 500-700, 
for ages 4-8. Robert J. Cadigan. 2c. Acc. 
Primary Teacher and Beginners’ Teacher, Dovid C. 


Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Hl. Articles of practical help to Sun- 
dey School teachers of children 6-8 and 4-6, 400-850. Ic. 


Rosicrucian Magazine, Oceanside, Calif. (M) 
on occultism, mysticism, art, science, nutrition, 
astrology, in accord with the Rosicrucian philosophy; short 
stories along same lines. 1,500-2,500. $3-$15. Acc. 

The Savior’s Call, Salvatorian Seminary. St. Nazianz. Wis. 
(M-10) Short-shorts, 500-600; short stories, 2,500-3,000; 
current-events articles, to 3,500; verse. Religion and piety 
must not be substituted for lack of technique or literary 
skill. Rev. Dominic Giles, $.D.S. Fiction to $25; articles to 
2c; verse to $10, Acc. 

Sentinel of the Blessed Sacrament, 194 East 76th St., 
New York 21. {M-20) Articles, essays, short stories and 
fillers centering on the Eucharist. 1,500-2,500. Rev. Hector 
C. Lemieux, Acc. 

The Shield, Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade, Shattuc 
Ave., Cincinnati 26, Ohio. (M-Sept.-Apr. except Nov. and 
Feb.) Articles dealing with world problems as viewed from 
the Catholic standpoint, by special arrangement with 
writers. J. Paul Spaeth. 

The Sign, Union City, N. J. (M-25) Catholic and general 
articles, esays, short stories to 4,500. Verse. Rev. Ralph 
Gorman, C. P. $100-$250 a story or article. Acc. 

Southern Israelite, 6271/2 Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. (W-newspaper; M-supplement). Market for limited free- 
lance material of Southern Jewish interest. Adolph Rosen- 
burg. Pub. 

St. Anthony Messenger, 1615 Republic St., Cincinnati 10. 
(M-25) Catholic family magazine. Human-interest features 
on prominent Catholic achievements and individuals; articles 
on current events, especially when having Catholic signifi- 
cance, 2,000-2,500, short stories on modern themes slanted 
for mature audiences, 2,000-2,500; seasonal stories. Extra 
payment for photos retained. Occasional poetry on inspira- 
tional, religious, romantic, humorous, and nature themes. 
Rev. Victor Drees, O.F.M. 3c up. Acc. 
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SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that speaks 
for itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF 
MILLION records of various labels led by the world- 
famous VICTOR! Seeing is believing. e convinced 
NOW! Long-established service. 


RAY HIBBELER 


2157 N. Avers Ave., C-2 Chicago 47, Ill. 


practical playwrighting 
the correspondence course by a selling writer that 
teaches the technique of one and three act plays, 
TV and radio scripting. 


Berlin, Connecticut 


Marjorie Freer 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped enve- 
© lope for PRIZE PROGRAM. Quar- 
terly prizes $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. You 
will receive also description of HELP YOURSELF 
HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES 
TO SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929. 25¢ a copy. 


a year) 
Dallas 8, Texas 


624 N. Vernon Ave. 


LEARN TO WRITE POETRY 


POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course in Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash) 


GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


Poetry Critic. One Poem, One Dollar. 
The Maples (Summer Address) Greenwood, Indiana 


DID YOU EVER WISH 


that you could find REALLY thorough, competent and 
friendly criticism of your poems to show you why they do 
not sell to PAYING markets? 

WE INVITE YOU to take advantage of our amazing! 
low offer to find the answers. Send two poems under % 
lines each with self-addressed stamped envelope and one 
doliar ($1) for a complete report and helpful suggestions 


for revision. 
THE POETRY CLINIC 


Dept. D, P. O. Box 352 Roseburg, Oregon 


POETRY BOOKS $169.50! 


Have your books published—not just printed. There is a 
difference. All other book prices in line with the above. 
Complete plant. 20 years’ experience; 650 titles. Nationa: 
advertising and publicity. Write: 
THE STORY BOOK PRESS 
Books and Authors you will treasure 
3233 McKinney Ave. Dallas, Texas 


A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 
We print, publish and distribute your manuscript in book 
and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 
THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 
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$t. Joseph Magazine, St. Benedict, Oregon. (M) A national 
magazine “‘for the average Catholic family,” Stories for 
adults, 3,000-4,000; short-shorts 1,000-1,500. May include 
any contemporary angle if not offensive to faith and 
morals; no triangles, divorces, or risque subject matter. 
“Trick” or surprise angles welcome in short-shorts. Articles 
1,000-3,000, stimulating, thought-provoking, dealing with 
problems confronting the average Catholic family; illustrated 
with photos where possible. Rev. Albert Bauman, O. S. B 
Fiction 2Yac, non-fiction 2c. Acc. 

Sunday , David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill. 
(W-5) Articles, 500-2,000; short stories, 1,000-1,800; bio- 
graphical sketches, acounts of group activities, anecdotes, 
verse, fillers; character-building slant. Ilva S. Hoth. 1 Yc up. 
Acc. 
Sunday School Times, 325 N. 13th St., Philadelphia 5. (W) 
Articles on Sunday School work; verse; short stories for child- 
ren. Philip —. Howard, Jr. Yac up. Acc. 

The Teacher, 16] 8th Ave., Nashville, Tenn. (M) Articles, 
500-1,500; verse, photos, devoted to material on Sunday 
School teaching. Howard P. Colson. 1 Voc. Acc. 

This Day, 3558 S. Jefferson St., St. Louis 18. (M-35) Short 
stories, 1,000-3,000; novelettes, serials, 10,000; articles 
1,500 full of human interest on home affairs; fillers, jokes 
and epigrams; verse; cartoons. Henry Rische. Ic, $1-$3 
a poem, cartoons $5. Acc. Supplementary rights released 
to author. 

Walther League Messenger, 875 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
10. (M-25) Short stories with religious implication. Photos 
with religious and youth slant. Alfred P. Kiausler. Varying 
rates. Acc. 


Sports, Recreation 


The Alaska Sportsman, Ketchikan, Alaska. (M-25) True 
stories, Alaska interest, 2,000-5,000; outdoor fact articles; 
photos. Emery F. Tobin. Yac. Pub. 

The American Field, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, III. (W- 
25) Short stories 1,000-1,500. Articles on hunting upland 
game birds with pointing dogs, to 3,500. Photos. W. F. 
Brown. Acc. 

American Rifleman, 1600 Rhode Island Ave., Washington 
6, D. C, (M-35) Hunting and shooting material; small 
arms, marksmonship instruction, gunsmithing, etc. Also 
articles dealing with military small arms and small arms 
training. No fiction or verse. John Harper. To 5c, photos 
$6. Acc. 

Ameri Wood. . Fort Loudan, Pa. (M-25) Outdoor 
articles 2,000-3,000 with illustrative photos. Fillers on out- 
door subjects. Cartoons. Lyman E. Hawbaker. To $50 an 
article with pictures, separate photos $2-$5. Pub. Query. 

Cors, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36. (M-25) Anything of 
interest to car owners or car hobbyists to 5,000. Humorous 
anecdotes of personal experiences with cars to 200. Car- 
toons. Photos. Arthur Unger. $75-$300 a full-length article; 
pictures, $10. Acc. Query. 

Field & Stream, 383 Madison Ave., 
Illustrated camping, fishing, hunting articles, 
Hugh Grey. 5¢ up. Acc. 

The Fisherman, Oxford, Ohio. (M-25) Requirements are ex- 
tremely specific, since the slant of its articles departs from 
the ordinary in the outdoor magazine field. A study of the 
magazine is essential and a query should be made before 
submitting material. Photographs. No fiction or poetry. Re- 
port in a week. George S. Fichter. Payment at flot rates, 
by arrangement. 

Flying Magazine, 366 Madison Ave., New York 17. (M- 
35) Articles to 2,000, generally non-technical, on any form 
of aviation, Cartoons. Photos. $25-$125 an article, pictures 
$5. Acc. 

Forest and Outdoors, 4795 St. Catherine St., W., Mon- 
treal 6. Dramatic, true, helpful material dealing with the 
outdoors from the standpoint of hunter, angler, week-end 
camper. Canadian background; slanted towards conservation 


N. Y. 17. (M-25) 
1,500-3,000. 


of woods, wildlife, water. Length to 1,800. Some short how- 
to pieces (with photo or drawing). Ronald J. Cooke. 1'/2c- 
2c, photos $3, cover photo $10. Pub. 

Grit & Steel, Drawer 541, Gaffney, S. C. (M-25) Articles, 
photos, cartoons, cartoon ideas, pertaining to game fowl 
exclusively; fiction. 

Lakeland Yachting, 809 S. Eighth St., Sheboygan, Wis. 
Devoted exclusively to lake and river boating in the Mid- 
west, including the Great Lakes. Articles on interesting 
boats, boating personalities, cruises—in the first person; 
how-to articles. Victor H. Schoen. Around 2c. Acc. Query. 

Metropolitan Golfer, 278 Clinton Place, Newark 8, N. J. 
(M-25) Personality and instructive articles in the golfing 
field, 1,000 up. Verse. Fillers. Cartoons. Photos. J. B. Cherwin. 
$25 an article, verse $5, pictures $3. Pub. Query. 

National Bowlers Journal and Billiard Revue, 506 S. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago. (M-25) Articles on bowling, billiards, 
lawn bowling; short stories; photos; news items; cartoons. 
Business articles on bowling operators. Mort Luby, Jr. 2c. 
Pub. 

National Motorist, 216 Pine St., San Francisco 4. (Bi-M-15) 
Articles 1,500, with glossy photos, on people and places 
of the West, history, travel techniques, outdoor. James 
Donaldson. 3c-5c, photos at varying rates. Acc. 

Outdoor Life, 353 4th Ave., New York 10. (M-25) Articles 
and stories relating to fishing and hunting, sportsmen’s in- 
terests to 3,000; kinks, shorts, photos, etc. William E. Rae. 
Top rates. Acc. 

Outdoor Sportsman, 109 Commerce St. Little Rock, Ark. 
(M-25) Illustrated hunting and fishing stories. How-to-do-it 
articles. Gus Albright, Jr. 2c. Pub. 

Roed and Track, P. O. Box 110, Glendale, Calif. (M-35) 
Articles to 2,000 on subjects of interest to the automobile 
enthusiast. Emphasis on foreign and sports cars. Photos 
essential. Robert Dearborn. 4c up, photos $4 up. Pub. 

The Rudder, 9 Murray St., New York 7. (M-40) Illustrated 
how-to-do-it articles on every phase of boating. 1,500. Boris 
Lauer-Leonard. Varying rates, photos $5. Pub. 

Scholastic Coach, 33 West 42nd St., New York 33. (M-25) 
Articles on the coaching and playing of high school and 
college sports. Herman Masin. Ic. Pub. 

Ships and the Sea, 1027 N. Seventh St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
(M-50) True sea adventure stories. Factual articles on com- 
mercial shipping and allied industries. No yachting ma- 
terial. Length, 1,500-4,000. Factual fillers to 700. Cartoons. 
Photos. Willard V. Anderson. 1V2c-2c. Acc. Pictures $3-$12. 
Pub. Query. Bulletin is available to writers. 

Ski Magozine, Norwich, Vt. (Six issues, November through 
March-35) Articles 1,000-1,500 on ski trips, resorts, per- 
sonalities. Some verse, humor, fillers about skiing. William 
T. Eldred. Ic-5c, poems $2, fillers $1, photos $1-$10. Pub. 

Speed Age Magazine, Brookland Station, Washington 17, 
D. C. (M-35) Anything pertaining to the automotive world 
——how-to-do-it, racing, new developments. Fillers. Cartoons. 
Photos. Don O'Reilly. Payment according to value of article, 
photos $5. Acc. 

Sports Afield, 959 Eighth Ave., New York 19. (M-25) 
Some short fiction used, to 3,000 words, related to field 
sports; picture stories, articles, how-to-do-it features, to 
2,500; fillers. Ted Kesting. Payment by arrangement. Acc. 

Turf and Sport Digest, 51! Oakland St., Baltimore 12, 
Md. (M-50) Short stories with racing background, 3,500- 
5,000. Articles 2,500-3,500 on racing, biographies of rac- 
ing people, methods of play. Photos of Thoroughbred 
racing, including transparencies for covers. Crossword puz- 
zles. Raleigh S. Burroughs. Ic, puzzles $5, photos $3-$6, 
Kodachromes $75. Pub. 

Western Sportsman, 3303 Bridle Path, Austin, Texas. (Bi- 
M-15) Hunting, fishing, and big game articles, 1,200-1,500; 
cartoons. Deep Western flavor. J. A. Small. Varying rates. 
Pub. (Over-stocked on most needs.) 

Yachting, 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 
yachting material (power and sail), cruise 
technical articles on design, rigging, etc., 
Photos containing unusual yachting features. 
Rimington. 2Y2c up. Acc. 


(M-50) Factual 
stories, and 
2,000-3,000. 
Critchell 


FREE FREE! FREE! 


character. 


seriously interested in writing short-short fiction. 


Analysis of a Collier’s Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 


Do you know that most slick magazines are using short-shorts that do not stress the O. Henry twist? That most 
magazines do not want the short-short with the mechanical, gag-type of ending, but want short-shorts that stress 


This booklet shows what makes a Collier's short-short tick. 
book, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY published by THE WRITER, INC., and will be mailed FREE to all writers 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey. 


It’s a sample chapter from the famous 
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AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


ADEAS offers you an inexpensive opportunity to advertise your 
miscellaneous wants and wares. Rate: 9c a word, first insertion; 
8c a word, subsequent insertions of the same copy; no agency 
commission allowed. Checking copy 10c extra. Copy and remit- 
tance must reach us by the 28th of the second month preceding 
insertion. Critics, courses, agents, typists, may use display 
advertising only. AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1313 National 
Bank of Topeka Bidg., Topeka, Kan. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES, NEWSPAPERS 


IT HAPPENED—A top slick bought my story out of the 
slush pile! If you’ve ever thought editors weren’t human, 
read the four delightful, heart-warming letters which 
a famous Fiction Editor wrote to me, an unknown free- 
lancer! Ill also tell you Why |! Thank Heaven For the 
Pulps; How | Wrote a Short Short In One Day Thot 
Sold For $1000.—and many other things of interest to 
aspiring writers. You will be amused (i hope)—I!I know 
= will be encouraged. postpaid. V. Laughlin, 

x 737, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

“NIGHTFALL,” $1.50; “FROM BED TO VERSE,” $1.00. 
Humorous verse. Both for $2.00. Edwin Brooks, 1553 So. 
Ridgeway, Chicago 23. 

EDITORS SEEK HUMOR. Be a gagwriter for cartoonists and 
magozines. How to write and sell gags, quips, anecdotes. 
Humor enlivens stories, articles. Learn fundamentals. Send 
$2.00 for “How to Write and Sell Short Humor,” by a 
selling writer. Markets included. Forbes Press, 1101 West 
A St., Belleville 1, Illinois. 


THE HYBRID PRINCE OF the of 
Ambrose Bierce. Dr. De Oxford, Los 
Angeles, California. $1.25. 

ANOTHER 28 PAGE FOLIO—No. 3—of earthy—informative 
—humorous fillers. $1.00. Raise your sales percentage 
or money back. NEWSLETTER, Oxford, Wis. 

iF YOU WANT TO BE A WRITER: A Vocational Self- 
Rating Scale will be sent for $1.00 postpaid with book 
“Find Your Vocation.” E. H. Suerken, Dobbs Ferry, New 
York. 

MARKET LISTS! Bock numbers of AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
listing specialized markets are available, as long as 
they last, at 25¢ each postpaid. October, 1952 (Little 
Magozines). November, 1952 (Book Publishers). 
ber, 1952 (Trade (Business) Journals.) February, 1953 
(Juveniles). March, 1953 (Regional Magazines). April, 
1953 (Poetry, including _— verse). May, 1953 (Comics). 
June, 1953 (Travel and Farm). July, 1953 (Handy Mar- 
ket Lists). ——_ 1953 (Greeting Cards, Plays, Syndi- 
cates). Send 25¢ each (coin or stamps) to AUTHOR AND 
1313 National Bank of Topeka Bidg., 
opeka, 


Decem- 


MARKETS 


FREE SAMPLE COPY. ‘Cartoonists’ 
187AJ, LaHabra, Calif. 


Market Letter.” Box 


oe A WEEK writi ms. Instructions and markets sent 
for 25c. Charles e, Willmar, Minn. 


FREE BOOK “505 Odd, Successful Businesses.” Work home! 
Expect something Odd! Pacific 5, Oceanside, Calif. 


ORIGINAL humorous anecdotes solicited. Forrest Miller, 


522 Raub, Easton, Pa. 

“DOLLARS FOR FILLERS.” 
Alabama. 


GET Send dime to Pattillo 


Agency, Clanton, 


SERVICES 


WHAT YOUR HANDWRITING reveals about you may take 
a half day to dictate, and it cannot be done for 50c 
nor $5.00 but send me a page of your writing, and 
$2.00 and I'll give you more than your money’s worth. 
1 have more students who are actually using gra 
analysis effectively than any other person in America. 
See “Who Knows—and What.” Bunker, 637 W. Lo- 
Deney Dr., Ontario, Calif. 
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TO FOSTER GOOD WILL. Free instruction c or ae mail 
in the Catholic re’ oar No obligation. Write CA HOLIC 
— 1ETY, Dept. K, 214 West 31 St., 


—o— 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby sell 
quickly as ible? Find answer my od, this magnate, 
page 20. NATALIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. —— 


3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 
your 
F. Cunninghom, 


Paul's Photos, 


MY FINISHED CARTOONS drawn to 
Mailed flat on heavy Uristo!l board. 
Brookside Road, Leavittsburg, Ohio. 
KNOW YOURSELF! Understand your friends. Send a sample 
of handwriting and $1.00 to Barbara Denbrook, 5231 E. 
Windsor Ct., Phoenix, Aizona. 


$3-$10 HOURLY in Research Work. 


ad- 
dressed envelope. Sterling, Great 


WILL ANSWER ANY QUESTIONS concerning Roman Cath- 
olicism and Catholic dogma. Answers to ten questions 
for one dollar in cash. James Martin, Box 105, Dor- 
chester 22, Mass. 


O— 


ABC SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEK $2.00. 
Zinmon. 215 A West 91, New York 24, N 


—_o— 


WASH YOUR LUNGS! A unique and effective method to 
rid yourself once and for all of common colds, woos 
cough and catarrh. Send $1.00 to M. Dunkel, ee 
Sherman Calif. Money bock if 
satis 


Returnable. 
ve 


BE SURE OF GETTING 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


EVERY MONTH 


Articles by top-name authors 
A different market list in every issue 


Subscribe Now and Save Money! 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1313 Natl. Bank of Topeka Bidg. 
Topeka, Kanses 
| enclose remittance for my subscription: 


ipibccues $3 for 2 years (saving me $3 over 
single copy cost) 


$2 for 1 year (saving me $1 over 
single copy cost) 


50c additional per year outside U.S.A. 


City 


— 
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Another SUCCESS from VANTAGE PRESS! 
PROOF that Vantage not only publishes hooks, but SE LLS them! 
| a 


i i saying: 
slips? Sick of 
ork isn’t exactly w 


Sick of rejection 
t turn to Vantage Press's 


your w 


cooperative pu 
sensible authors 
down by commercial publishers. 

different excuse. But Mrs. White 
oy ame to Vantage with it. 

the merit i ialized nea 
year a 

ted it, and in | 
had sold out the entire | be 
tion to bookstores, libraries, sh? 
and other sources accounted the coupon below ra 
success. Perhaps we Free copy of Wantage’s 
for this remar ‘ 


Whi describing our effec- 
help you as we helped Ruth 5, White. It's brochure bing Ou ee 
find out. Simply sen 


d for our free tive program 
descriptive booklet with the coupe 


n below. your book. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR A PUBLISHER? 


Don't be discouraged by rejection slips. Some gram that has worked so well for so many of our 
of Vantage Press’s best selling books were turned authors. Write for our 24-page, illustrated bro- 
down by commercial publishers. If you have faith chure, To the Author in Search of a Publisher. 
in your work, and are looking for a publisher, be It’s free. Mail the coupon below, or send a post- 
sure to learn about our unusual program for pro- card to Barbara Baxter, Dept. BB2, Vantage 
ducing, promoting and distributing your book. Press, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 


Vantage Press has a long string of sales Mail coupon for FREE BOOKLET 
PUZZLE DICTIONARY is just one of them. 
Other Vantage books that have chalked up 
big sales—to mention only a few—include 
LL CALL EVERY MONDAY, by Orrie Hitt 
(sold for 25c reprint—first printing 250,000); 
DADDY WAS AN UNDERTAKER, by McDill 
McCown Gassman (11,000 copies in print 
—three editions); HOLLYWOOD, U. S. A., 
by Alice Evans Field; A YANK ON PICCA- 
DILLY, by C. L. McDermott (also sold for a 
25¢ pocket book—first printing, 150,000 
copies); THE GIRL FROM RUBY’S, by Chet 
Nichols; UNDER THE DRYER, by Patricia J. 
Riker; A MODERN DICTIONARY OF THE 
HOLY BIBLE, by Horace C. Jenkins; etc. 


Borbora Baxter, Dept. BB2 
Vantage Press, Inc. 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1 


| If on the West Coast, mail to: | 


Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. BB2 
6356 Hollywood Bivd., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Please send me a free copy of your 24-page 
illustrated brochure, To the Author in Search of 
a Publisher. 


Name 


Vantage Press is interested in seeing creative Address 


work of every type—fiction, non-fiction, and po- 
etry that measures up to certain standards. We 
want to see even those manuscripts that have 
been rejected. Remember, publishing history is ee 
filled with examples of blunders that publishers LITERARY AGENTS, NOTE: Vantage Press invit 2 
have made in rejecting books which later soared a 
to popularity. 
lan, it is our regular practice to 
Learn more about the Vantage cooperative pro- per cent of the contract price. Inqui 


want? \ 
owt 


